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Harold §. Latham, president of The Universalist Church of 
Americ® and associate editor of The Christian Leader, resumes 
his stimulating series on ““The Layman and His Church” with a 
consideration of What My Church and My Minister Have A 
Right to Expect of Me. 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 
God as Eternal and All-Conquering 
Love, 
The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 


The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men A good will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome ail 
evil and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God. 

Neither this nor any other statement 
shall be imposed as a creedal test, provided 
that the faith thus indicated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
church shall be acceptance of the principles 
of the Universalist faith and acknowledg- 
ment of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
the Universalist Church of America. 


Milton M. McGorrill, minister of our Church of Universal 
Fellowship, Orono, Maine, received the first award of the Free- 
dom Foundation in the sermon category of the 1949 awards 
program. The Challenge to Our Way of Life is the text of this 

sermon. 


Russell L. Dicks, professor of pastoral care at Duke, continues 
the practical series on Religion and Health with his observation 
on Thy Health Shall Spring Forth. 


The editor presents a brief memoir on the Life and Work of 
Dr. George Ezra Huntley, first president of our General Sunday 
School Association. 


Critertus, one of our number who practices the parson’s pro- 
fession with zeal and industry, begins now a series in which he 
will test us and our institutions by the Plump-Line of Univeralism. 
He calls us to be no more as “children playing in the market 
place,” but to grow up to maturity of mind and soul. 
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Frank D. Adams, wise “father in Israel,” and always a clear 
and challenging writer, poses a question which all moderns must 
sometime face in Did You Hear God Speak? 
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Bombs Have Failed; Try Brotherhood 


The H-bomb in the hands of 
two potential enemies. cancels 
itself out. Neither country 

‘would dare to use it first, since 
retaliation would be certain. 
The “‘victor” nation would be a 
.. mation in ruins surveying a 
- ruined world. Eventually 
America and Russia will be 
‘forced to acknowledge a balance 
of power and come to some 
understanding. 


Throughout history, new wea- 
pons have caused horror and 
protest—but they have been 
used just the same. This has 
been true from the crossbow of 
the twelfth century to the sub- 
marine warfare and air blitz 
of the twentieth. The H-bomb 
means that the world is off on a 
new phase of the armaments 
race. ,The antagonism between 
East and West runs too deepto 
justify the hope that the race 
will be called off. Such a race 
can have only one ending—a 
new war, with H-bombs. 


New York Times, February 5, 1950 


S ean alternative possibilities of peace enforced by 
horror or war made inevitable by hysteria seemed 


to dominate the minds of too many Americans in the 


first days following the announcement of the President 
that the United States will proceed to develop a hydro- 
gen bomb with a thousand times the destructive power 
of the atom bomb. 

On the heels of the President’s announcement came 
the sober warning of twelve leading physicists that “this 
bomb is no longer a weapon of war, but a means of ex- 
termination of whole populations.” Then came the 


arrest of Dr. Fuchs in England and the shattering realiz-, 


ation that the Russians probably know as much about 
the possible production of the hygrogen bomb as do our 
scientists. News casters and commentators made the 
atmosphere more jittery. In the midst of it all reverber- 
ated the irresponsible and ill timed bombast of Secre- 
tary Johnson about how we could “lick hell” out of the 
Russians if they started anything. Shades of Teddy 
Roosevelt! Even that vigorous rough rider knew and 
practiced the elementary wisdom of speaking softly 
when he brandished his big stick. : 

The furor forced too many to take blind comfort 
in the first alternative or go into hysterics over the 
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second. But these alternatives are both dangerously 
misleading. Man always betrays himself when he lets 
fear dominate him. The arguments that now no one 
will dare start a war or that now war is inevitable are 
equally fatuous. 

We have no time to waste in emotional jitters. This 
is a time to think, soberly, of course, but clearly and 
without crippling fear. 

On the last day of the first month of this mid-century 
year when our government through our President an- 
nounced that we would create the most destructive 
mechanism of all time, thousands of Americans in 
Europe and in Asia were engaged in selfless life building 
labors among needy men and women. On that day, 
thousands of Americans sent CARE packages, boxes of 
clothing, foods and medicine abroad. On that day, 
hundreds of thousands of men and women in many 
lands gave sacrificial service to their fellow men. And 
on that fateful H-bomb day untold millions of people all 
over the world, (yes, even in Soviet Russia, ) rendered to 
their fellow men countless “unremembered acts of kind- 
ness” that lift man above the beast. 

First, last and always, it is important that we think 
on a things and keep them within the purview of our 
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calculations. Man is not always a hateful creature, he 
is not totally bent on destruction; man is a creature of 
good will and integrity with amazing capicity for sacri- 
fice for the conarhon-géod. 

On this basic concept as well as other considerations, 
we must rethink our relationship with the rest of the 
world. We must remold our national policies to build 
a peace insured not by hydrogen bombs, but by honor- 
able brotherhood. 

There is no other way. Secrecy has failed. It always 
was an illusion. The life blood of science is untrammeled 
communication of ideas. Monopoly of the atom bomb 
has failed. It was fated to be brief. “Our get tough 
with Russia” policy has failed miserably. This is so, 
not because firmness in the face of aggression backed by 
force for the common good is or was itself wrong, but 
because we failed to match that firmness with moral 
consistency. We allowed ourselves to degenerate into 
the childish game of name calling indulged in by the 
Soviets. Worse still, we have been and are playing the 
dangerous game of saber rattling. And while we de- 
nounce the iniquities of Russia, we wink the eye at the 
iniquities of Facist Spain and talk unctuously about 
some kind of recognition of feeble Franco’s government. 

Change in all of this sorry policy is overdue. Both 
bombs and bombast have failed. Why not try brother- 
hood? Senator McMahon is more realistic than the 
big bold practical men who have been leading us. We 
were heartened by the first spontaneous non-partisan 
ovation given to Senator McMahon’s proposal that we 
try in good earnest to get the Russians to agree to a 
world scale “Marshall Plan” instead of a worldwide H 
bomb race. Failure or success in some form of this 
proposal rests with the American people every bit as 
much as it does with the Russian government. Initial 
failure should not be accepted as final. There must be 
no end to the efforts to build brotherhood which alone 
insures peace. 

The urgent request of the Citizens Committee that 
President Truman appoint without delay a competent 
body to re-examine our whole policy with respect to the 
atom bomb, atomic energy and its related subjects was 
a constructive move. This request needs the backing of 
millions of citizens. Write your Representatives and 
Senators and urge this action without delay. There 
must be no “stalling” in our efforts to create peace. 

One thing we can and should do without a day’s de- 
lay. Our government should accede to the request of 


os ~-~--the-scientists. who will build the hydrogen bomb.and. 


promise the entire world that we will not use that bomb 
ever, unless, and until, it is used against us or one of our 
allies. The scientists in making this request noted that 
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the bomb will be “an ever present peril for all nations.” 
They are realists enough to sense that the hydrogen 
bomb in the possession of the powerful United States 
will give rise to fear and suspicion in other lands beside 
Russia unless its use is honestly and immediately re- 
stricted. 

Government alone is helpless in this situation. For 
all governments alone and unchecked by their peoples 
are, as they always have been, driven by the demonic 
spirit of more and more power, the end of which is 
destruction. No dead scripture, but the very spirit of 
history, speaks today to the commen man in America 
in these ancient words. “I have set before thee life 
and death, the blessing and the curse: therefore choose 
life, that thou mayst live, thou and thy children.” 

Is it peace or is it war for our children? The answer 
rests with you who read. You are the power, you are 
the force that can turn the tide from destruction. 

Bombs have failed; why not try brotherhood! 


‘JOHN MASEFIELD’S LENTEN 
MEDIATION 


BOOK of new verse from the discerning mind 

and sensitive heart of England’s poet laureate 

contains a wide variety of form and mood. The little 

poem On the Hill is an intense and compact allegory of 

the endless struggle between the ideal and the prudent 
in the soul of man. 

In rain and darkness on a British hillside, the poet 
passed through the curtain of time and hears one speak 
for “The Roman way”. 

~ ©The Roman way has this for fruits: — 
It postpones death and bridles brutes. 
It gives an equal law applied 
So surely that our subjects bide 
In safety, and can safely go 
To all lands that our eagles know.” 

But this reasonable way does not satisfy man in spite 
of its ordered sanity and apparent reasonableness. “A 
paven road or gathered tax/ But partly yield him what 
he lacks . . . He seeks the subtle link than runs/ From 
dead dust to ecstatic suns.” A Teacher once lived in 
Galilee whom the Roman apologist executed in per- 
formance of his duty. He alone, say the woman and 
the youth, showed the goal of the quest. 

“He was leader into peace, 
He made the bitterness cease, 
The littleness fade,.the gloom... pea 
Seem but a necessary room : 
Soon passed through on a starry way.” 

And so the youth cannot accept the peace of Rome. 
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He follows a light long foretold. 
“An inner prompting bides me go 
Wherever beaten sorrowers dwell, 
Wherever lostness is in hell 
To bring the heaven of my news... 
... “Keep nothing but the night and day 
But break your selfish heart by giving.” 

In twenty-two pages, the poet retells the age old story 
so sharply that it seems to be what in truth it is, the most 
urgent message for this agonized moment in history. 
Here indeed, is profitable Lenten meditation for a dis- 
traught world. 


On The Hill, John Masefield, Macmillan, 1950, $1.50 


UNIVERSALISTS SHARE IN ONE 
GREAT HOUR OF SHARING 


O* SUNDAY morning, March 12, more than one 
one hundred thousand local congregations rep- 
resenting nearly twenty-five million members will 
gather up offerings for the relief and rehabilitation of 
war victims all over the world. This magnificant affair 
is well-named One Great Hour of Sharing. The event 
will portray America at her best. In the gifts of this 
hour will be the response of Americans of many creeds 
to the imperative of human need; the practical expres- 
sion by Americans of brotherhood under God. 

Universalist churches will take part in this offering 
as they did in the original One Great Hour last year. 
Your gifts will be channeled through the Universalist 
Service Committee to carry on the work with D. P. 
children and youths in Western Germany. 

Press and radio have joined whole heartedly in this 
project. Listen to the great network broadcasts on: the 
work being done by American service committees in 
Europe and other parts of the world. Go to your church 
Sunday morning, March 12, and join generously in this 
One Great Hour of Sharing! 


BREAKFAST IN THE DARK 


T IS THE TIME to write some editorials. Monday 
morning; cold and still. Breakfast in the dark. Light 
comes slowly to the sky and heat comes reluctantly into 
the radiators. Coffee, sausage, and eggs warm the inner 
man, and the wheels start turning. 
What a country! Sausage, eggs and coffee to be had 
_ as a matter of course. In England thousands rise and 
go to work in rooms that would make this one hot by 
comparison, and they go sans sausage and quite with- 
out benefit of eggs. Of course, in England, even in her 
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austerity, there is a bit of flame in every humble tene- 
ment over which a kettle boils and scalding tea warms 
English stomachs. But on the bleak old continent in 
many displaced persons camps, and from frigid laborer’s 
quarters, thousands rise and go their weary ways with- 
out benefit of hot satisfying food and drink. Others 
just do not rise; to do so would take more energy than 
the old and the weak and the sick can muster. 

All the while, these dark and bitter mornings, we, 
along with millions of our fellow American workers, 
without especially deserving it, but oh so much loving it, 
have rich and aromatic coffee and all that goes with. 
it to fortify us for our labors. 

What was that we and our friends were griping about 
last night? Probably the discomfort of New England's 
sudden temperature changes, or the ever-pressing 
burden of taxes. Forget the gripes! Thank God for 
great though undeserved good fortune, and go to work 
to make a better world for those less fortunate! 


HAWKES GOES; KELLISON COMES 


Ou OF THE hardest working men we have known 
in the last decade is Kenneth C. Hawkes, since 
1942 superintendent of Universalist Churches of Maine. 
From 1942 to 1945, Kenneth was both the efficient 
minister of our church in Waterville and the faithful 
superintendent of the Maine Churches. Since 1945, he 
has given full time to the superintendency. In this work 
he gave himself without measure and without stint. In- 
deed, he came near to literally wearing out completely 
his physically slight frame. Only stern measures by his 
doctor slowed down this zealous young man. 

Mr. Hawkes has resigned the Maine superintendency 
to take the physically less arduous job of being minister 
of the First Universalist Church of North Attleboro, 
Massachusetts. 

We are happy to join with Hawkes’ many Maine 
friends in expressing appreciation to him for a good 
job well done and to wish him well in his new work. 
Under Mr. Hawkes the health of Maine Universalism 
has improved noticeably. He inagurated new projects 
and reorganized the state organization. Current con- 
tributions increased as did also the permanent funds of . 
the church. The retiring superintendent leaves a sound 
organization for his successor. 

We are equally happy to announce the appointment 
of the new Maine Universalist Superintendent, the Rev. 
Walter E. Kellison of Caribou. Mr. Kellison brings 
both dignity and tried ability to his new office. Maine 
Universalism will continue to progress under his leader- 


ship. 
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The Religion of Jesus is Universal 


Seth R. Brooks 


FRIEND of mine, English born, told me of at- 
tending in his youth with his father a great Prot- 
estant evangelical service in a London hall. These 
services had been going on for weeks and had attracted 
thousands of attendants. He said his father was a 
non-conformist and a free-thinker. Half way through 
the service he turned to me and said, “Let’s go home. 
There’s nothing here for us.” Often I have gone in 
faith to some Protestant union or ecumenical service. 
Orthodox hymns have been sung, orthodox confessions 
of faith have been recited, orthodox prayers have been 
offered and an orthodox sermon has been preached. 
In such services I have tried to worship sincerely and 
enter into the fellowship, but I must confess I have 
felt, there is nothing here for me. The terminology 
used and the theology presented have made me as a 
liberal, feel not only ill at ease but decidedly unsatisfied. 
The orthodox in any religion looks upon himself as 

a protector of the faith, its law, its rules, its customs 
and even its terminology. The Pharisees in the time of 
Jesus were the leading people in the Judaistic religion. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick states correctly in The Man 
From Nazareth that Jesus was more akin to them than 
to any other people. Yes, he was more akin to the 
Pharisees than to the Sadducees, the Essenes, the Hel- 
lenes or the Zealots. In due time he broke with them. 
Of course, long before they broke with him because to 
them he was a maddening and vexing person. The 
Pharisees were as the word itself means “separatists” 
who by obedience to and punctiliousness observance 
of the Jewish Law set themselves apart to preserve the 
Jewish nation through orthodox religious observance. 
The Christian orthodox is a guardian against the relig- 
ious radical and liberal. He is the defender of a Chris- 
tian status quo. But I give full credit to the valued 
service which the orthodox has often rendered his faith. 
I am not minimizing any real contribution he has made. 
The religious radical (and Jesus was one) arises because 
of the legalism, ecclesiasticism, creedalism and dogma- 
tism of orthodoxy. He sees the need for change and for 
adaptability in religion. He believes, “new knowledge 
drawing nigh makes ancient good uncouth.’ However, 
I am conscious the use of this quotation can be con- 
strued as an over-statement. If the orthodox religion- 
ist errs in holding punctiliously to old forms, phrases 
and theologies, so often does the radical and liberal 
religionist in espousing religious ideas which do not 
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exist in fact. This is the mistake of giving allegiance 
to a synthetic universal religion or universal church. 
Many attempts at this have been made, but none has 
matured into a dynamic or compelling faith. The ad- 
vocate of a synthetic universal religious faith believes 
in a church where Jew, Christian, Buddhist, Moham- — 
medan will join. But, alas, loyal Jews, loyal Buddhists, 
loyal Mohammedans do not rush into such a fold! No 
religious liberal will deny there is universal truth, uni- 
versal moral and ethical ideas and universal laws. He 
avows his belief in the oneness of humanity — “are not 
we all the children of one Father?” But we must be — 
realistic. How can Christians who are used to the New 
Testament ;Jews who are used to the Torah, the law 
and the prophets; Mohammedans, who are used to the 
Koran; Hindus who are used to the Rig-Vedas and Per- 
sians who are used to the Zend-Avesta find more than 
superficial agreement? Within Christianity how are 
those who worship God in three persons, Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost as do the Trinitarians, God in one 
person as the Unitarians, or have no objective God at 
all as the Humanists, ever to worship together? Talk 
about universal religion is high sounding and beautiful 
in theory but in my opinion, as much as I admire the 
ideal, I see little chance of its working out in practice. 
There is a great deal of truth in Professor Hocking’s 
thesis that religion, by its very nature, is both universal 
and plural. Man being what he is, what we have in 

the world is not a religion but religions. | 

On the one hand then, stands orthodox Christianity 

— unbending, unyielding, outwardly and inwardly, op- 

posed to liberalism. On the other hand stands the 

dream and vision of a synthetic universal religion with 

no chance of its appearing in any foreseeable time, if 

ever. Is there, then, a road which admits the abiding 

verities and sanctities which orthodoxy wisely safeguards 

and at the same time is truly inclusive and universal in 

spirit without trying to create a synthetic supra religion? 

First, consider the concept of God. I admit my 

idea of God is primarily Jewish. My debt is to Moses 

who defeated polytheism and established monotheism 

or the worship of one God, Jehovah. I also remember 
Joshua who said, “Choose ye this day whom ye will 

serve, whether the gods which your fathers served which 
were beyond the river or the gods of the Ammorites in 
whose land ye dwell, but as for me and my house, we 
will serve Jehovah. In every synagogue where every- 
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one may read are the words, “Hear ye O Israel the 
Lord thy God is one.”’ Jesus as a good Jew and as a 
child of his religion believed in one God and taught 
men that such a God was the Father of all. The follower 
of Jesus, no matter what his shortcomings, has always 
believed that God is the Father, Creator, Eternal and 
Everlasting Spirit over all men. Within-the Judeo- 
Christian concept of God I find a God as universal as 
any supra religion can offer. When I say I believe in 
the universal Fatherhood of God, there is nothing left 
to be said. If God is universal, He is all in all. 

Second, consider the Bible. The supra religionist 
would have us use all sacred writings. I do not deny 
for a second the religious truth of all inspired Scripture. 
I know that the Old and New Testaments deal with the 
development of Jewish and Christian religious thought. 
Dr. Palfrey Perkins, minister of King’s Chapel in Bos- 
ton, (Unitarian) also teaches at Harvard Divinity 
School. He told me that very often the students ask 
him about extra Biblical readings. His reply is, “Use 
them if you wish, but it is all there in some form in the 
Bible.” So we do not have to shun other scriptures, 
we only need to realize that from Genesis to Revelation 
we have an overall ethic. Micah puts it, “To do justly, 
to love mercy, to walk humbly with God.” We find a 
Golden Rule — “Do unto others as ye would have them 
do unto you.” We come upon Jesus saying to the 
woman of Samaria, ‘‘Neither in this mountain nor in 
Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father for God is a 
Spirit and they that worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth.” We hear Paul, “We are members 
one of another” and in his great sermon on Mars Hill, 
he declared, “He hath made of one every nation of men 
for to dwell upon the face of the earth.” 

Third, we have a global ethic. The religion of Jesus 
includes all and puts all under the same judgment and 
grace of God. The same ethical and moral standards 
apply to all. Jesus applied his ethic to Pharisee, Roman 
Centurian, Samaritan, Canaanite, Syro-Phoenician and 
Gentile. My ethic recognizes only one right. To be 
sure, Jesus began with a mission to the lost sheep of the 
House of Israel but he quickly moved to a world out- 
look. He taught one right for Jew, Roman, Samari- 
tan, Publican, tax-gatherer and harlot. Paul turned 
to the Gentiles and carried this ethic to Asia Minor and 
Europe. Nowhere in the religion of Jesus can anyone 
find that the ethical teachings apply only to Christians 
or only to Christians dealing with Christians. The 
Christian ethic is universal. This is the ethic Christian 
missionaries carried to Africa, Japan, Burma, India 
and the islands of the seas. There is no ethic a supra 

religion could give above the Christian ethic for the 
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- but it bends toward justice.” 


Christian ethic is global and universal. 

Fourth, the religion of Jesus teaches that all men 
have the privilege of knowing and enjoying the Divine 
Commandments. In Christian teaching God’s judg- 
ment, forgiveness and grace are for all to know and en- 
joy. The Divine Commandments are of the cosmos itself. 
They are not manufactured by man. They exist of 
their own creation at the heart of the universe. As 
Theodore Parker said, “The arc of the universe is long, 
God’s forgiveness is for 
any man who repents. God is not only just but merci- 
ful. Any man who will put his life in tune with moral 
and spiritual rightness finds that inner peace and con- 
tentment of soul which is the Love of God. Nor would 
I hesitate to say, the Love of the universe itself. 

Fifth, the religion of Jesus is a matter of inwardness. 
In all his teachings Jesus pointed to one thing — in- 
wardness as the core of personal religion. He talked 
about a right spirit, purity of heart, humility, love of 
God and man. So the liberal Christian looks not at the 
external forms, scriptures, churches, temples or shrines 
as the important thing. The only test of a man is what 
is in his heart. The only hope of the world is for men to 
be clean, pure, righteous, merciful and holy within. 

Finally, the follower of Jesus must give himself to a 
cause greater than himself. The individual must try to 
serve all. He must serve the broadest and greatest good. 
He must see al] men as men, as human beings, as souls, 
as children of God and his brothers. Jesus showed that 
man finds life only by losing it. His religion, truly ex- 
pressed, is a world commission. It knows “no east or 
west, no north or south, but one great fellowship of 
man.” 

Long before Jesus, universalism was common in Jew- 
ish thinking. We find it in Jonah, in Ruth and in the 
prophets. Long before Jesus Ezekial declared, ‘Behold 
all souls are mine.” It is my belief that Jesus is the 
greatest universalist of history. As I see my task it is not 
to carry people away from him into a synthetic universal 
religion or church,, but to bring men under the uni- 
versalism of him who said, “‘And I, if I be lifted up from 
earth, will draw all men unto me.” 


The poorest day that passes over us is the conflux of 
two Eternities; it is made up of currents which issue 
from the remotest past and flow onward into the re- 


motest future. 
— CARLYLE 


One thousand copies of this issue of The Christian 
Leader are being sent to the people of Connecticut 
as a gift from their Connecticut Universalist Con- 


vention. 
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The Layman and His Church 


III What.My Church and My Minister 


Have a Right to Expect of Me 
Harold S. Latham 


We are happy to be able to resume this stimulating series by 
Mr. Latham. Space necessary to report the General Assembly 
and our Christmas number forced us to interrupt the bckepall 


HAT MAKES a church succeed, — or, if you 
do not like that word, tick, come alive, be a 
force in the community? 

The answer is probably a three headed one: the 
location, the minister, the people. Of these, in my 
opinion, the third is by far the most important. Of 
course, a strategic location helps and, of course, the 
drawing power of the minister helps, but it is, after all, 
the people who are the vital factor. 

How often have we seen a church fail, almost close 
its doors, in fact, then a new man comes to the pulpit 
and things begin to happen. The church once more 
assumes a position of importance in the neighborhood 
and in the lives of the men and women of its parish. 
The attendance picks up and the church school pros- 
pers. 

The easy and popular explanation is that the change 
in ministers is responsible for this new life and vigor, 
when it is really a change in the people. They are 
behind the new man; they were indifferent to his prede- 
cessor, perhaps for good and sufficient reasons, but any- 
way they were not interested. Had they pursued the 
same policy with the new arrival, the church would 
have remained dormant. 

A church is really a church only when it is a going 
concern, regardless of the occupant of the pulpit. He is 
the leader, not the heart of it. His position is like the 
pilct of a ship. Trained in the art of navigation, he 
can set the course and steer the ship, but he does not 
supply the power. That comes from the great machines 
in back of him and underneath him. There is no power 
in the pilot house until it is harnessed to the engine 
room. And so with the minister. There must be back 
of him great forces which he can direct, but which he 
does not necessarily have to create. Too often it seems 
to me, we expect the minister to pilot and pull, both. 
It’s all very well for him to pull as much as he can, but 
that is not, as I see it, his major job. The pulling and 
pushing are primarily up to us, the lay men and women. 

This raises the question: Just what does the minister 
have a right to expect of laymen. 
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The big answer to this is time, “Time is the most 
important contribution a man or a woman can make, 
not merely time sitting in pews, but time pushing and 
pulling. This is, I believe, a greater need of the church 
than money. If we could secure all the working time 
we need, the money would take care of itself. More- 
over most of those now associated with churches give 
money, not as liberally as they should or could in many 
cases, but still they do have a part in the money end. 
On the other hand, how few are willing to give of that 
valuable commodity, time. 

Too often, when a church officer is seeking a new 
worker he is met with the response: “Oh, but I couldn’t 
possibly do it! I haven’t the time.” 

If no one gave time to the church what would it be; 
a little, select lecture society, meeting at stated intervals 
to listen to a paid inspirational speaker. Nothing would 
be accomplished, except perhaps, the improvement of a 
few minds, and that only provided the lecturer were a 
good one. This you will agree, is not the purpose of a 
church. We are an outreaching body, or should be, 
intent on bettering the lot of the human race. We 
wouldn’t get very far it we were made up of lecture 
groups only. 

It is time that is the essence of church life: time to 
work in the church school, time to help in the women’s 
groups, time to give to men’s club programs, to boy’s 
work, to girl’s work, to service projects, to civic causes 
with which the church may be identified. Time to pull 
and push. 

In the consideration of time, it must be agreed that 
the willing worker is sometimes overworked. Too often, 
the same few doit all. This is bad; bad for the few, bad 
for the others, bad for the church. The tasks should 
be passed around and shared. Those who overdo, tire 
out after a while and can’t carry on. So just because 
you see a job being done, don’t assume that you aren’t 
needed. Carry your share of the church load. 

I have heard people say, “Oh I want to be a pew 
sitter!” These people don’t know the joy of getting in- 
to action. Pew sitting is all very fine, in between en- 
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_gagements or when one becomes too old to do anything 
else — and no’one ever admits to that great age — but 
it can’t be compared to the satisfactions of accomplish- 
ment. 

So then, the first and the biggest and the most im- 
portant thing the minister has a right to ask of me is 
time. But there are a few other little things too. 

A minister is human. Like all the rest of us, he likes 

_to know whether he’s getting anywhere with his folks or 
not. I remember when the radio first came into use 
that actors complained that they did not like speaking 
into a microphone, because there was no response. It’s 
the same, I am sure, with our clergy. Let them know 
when their sermons and their endeavors in other direc- 
tions move and please you. An occasional pat on the 
back goes as far with the preacher as it does with you! 

' When you have suggestions, constructive ones, give 
them to him. He has a right to expect that you will. 
On the other hand be wary of your criticisms. A min- 
ister is naturally a sensitive being; if he were not he 
could not be a success in his chosen profession. He may 
hide his sensitiveness under a mask of indifference, but 
it’s there, just the same. This is not to say that when 
you have really important and significant criticisms you 
should not make them known. Indeed you have a duty 
to do so and your minister would expect it. Everything 
depends on the way you go about voicing your senti- 
ments and upon the importance of those sentiments. 
So often we rush up to the minister after a sermon — 
the worst time to go, incidentally — with some petty 
silly detail and deliver our thought as though it were an 
ultimatum from the Board of Trustees. The good man’s 
entire weekend is spoiled. 

Once again, a minister has the right to expect that I 
will have some regard for his hours. A minister’s work, 
like woman’s, is never done. He cannot, by the very 
nature of his tasks, have set office hours. He is called 
upon at all hours of the day and night. Much of this 
is necessary, of course, but some of it isn’t and we should 
try to remember that the man has interests and obliga- 
tions as an individual and a member of society and give 
him opportunity to perform them. Have you ever 
stayed at a minister’s home and been appalled at the 
calls, telephone and other, which have crowded thick 
and fast upon him? Did you realize that this was not 
unusual, but the usual routine? 

Good Fellowship; this is something else which I 
think the minister has a right to expect from his church. 
Here are men and women, banded together in the pur- 
‘suit of common ideals. What could be more sensibly ex- 

_ pected than that in the process of working toward our 

_ goals we should have a good time doing it? Yet how 
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frequently we fail in this respect. How many times the 
minister has to serve as peacemaker between groups and 
individuals. How often he has to spend his time trying 
to secure and preserve harmony instead of getting for- 
ward with important tasks. 

I am always emphasizing the joys of church work, 
the large satisfactions that come from it. I thoroughly 
believe it to be the most rewarding association a man 
can have. Much of this can be defeated, however, when 
harmony departs and dissension enters in. The indi- 
vidual and the church body both suffer. Most cer- 
tainly therefore the Minister has a right to expect a 
happy spirit of unity. 

I have not by any means exhausted the possibilities 
of What My Church and My Minister Have a Right to 
Expect of Me. There are numerous other topics which, 
if space permitted I could explore. I hope I have writ- 
ten enough to set in motion certain thought processes of 
your own which you may find helpful. Certainly that 
is what has happened to me. The more I think and 
write about it, the larger the responsibilities of the lay- 
men appear to me to be! 

There is, however, one final matter. I have said 
nothing about the material aspects of the layman’s re- 
lationship to his minister. And here, we are charged, 
collectively as laymen, with a grave duty. Ministers’ 
salaries and pensions are certainly up to us and to us 
alone and I think we have been doing a bad job of 
them. This is a matter on which I feel keenly. We 
pay our clergy wages which are paid to junior clerks 
in ordinary business. We expect of them the kind of 
thinking and leadership that high grade executives 
possess and for it, we give them a salary that will cover 
only the most frugal kind of existence. Oh, I know 
well the argument that ministers are engaged in a great 
cause and that money should be a secondary considera- 
tion. I know well, too, the hard facts of living today 
and what a difficult time many of our clergy must have 
on the incomes they receive. A pension plan has al- 
ready been put into operation, which it is hoped will in 
time solve that problem, but that is only a small part of 
the financial picture. What the answer is, with churches 
hard pressed to meet existing budgets, I do not know, 
but there must be an answer and lay people should 
make it their first business to study this sore spot and 
take steps to eradicate it. Although he may not be 
saying much about it, the minister is doing a lot of 
thinking about his finances. He is obliged to, and he 
has the right to expect a fair deal. 


Difficulties are things that show what men are. 
— EPICTETUS 
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The Challenge to Our Way of Life 


Milton M. McGorrill 


If we, holders of the greatest heritage on earth, refuse to exert 
ourselves to meet the challenge, then ‘‘The Decline of the West’ 
will cease to be a haunting ghost and become a living reality. 


RNOLD TOYNBEE, distinguished and trusted 
historian, has said that it is neither race nor envi- 
ronment within limits that is the explanation for the sur- 
vival of a civilization. That is. to say, to belong to a 
superior race does not insure survival for there is no such 
thing as a superior race that insures survival. Being 
born in and living in a favorable physical environment 
is not insurance for survival, though there is some evi- 
dence that extreme heat and extreme cold do not favor 
high civilization in development. The condition of sur- 
vival is best termed as the vigor and-adequacy of the 
response to a challenge. If the response is strong and 
resourceful, the civilization has‘a chance to go on. Thus 
the whole matter becomes a part of the spiritual and 
moral life. The adequacy of the spiritual and moral 
forces that are let loose is the determining factor in cre- 
ating and keeping going a civilization. 

Thus, what is the challenge in Western civilization 
and specifically to our own way of life? First there is 
the challenge to what my friend, James Whitten, a pro- 
fessor of history, calls alternative choice. ‘This is the 
moral value that provides for any person a variety of 
choices by which he may invest his life, choose the per- 
sons to govern him, spend his money, worship as he 
chooses, live where he wishes, bring up his children with 
the kind of ideas that he wishes. It is private enterprise 
in business, liberty of expression of thought, freedom of 
worship, speech, and assembly, and all the others. In 
this kind of civilization one may start a new religion, 
organize a business, publish his opinions, vote as he 
chooses, and no one can stop him. This sort of thing has 
meant the growing edge of civilization. It has let loose 
invention, stirred competing thinking, brought vigorous 
immigrants to new countries, settled frontiers and by 
and large, let loose the energies of persons in a hundred 
thousand different directions. I do not claim perfection 
in the administration of the principle, but I do claim 
that it is basically sound. It represents an achievement 
of Western civilization carried to extraordinary devel- 
opment in our own country that accounts for much suc- 
cess and strength. That principle or value is now chal- 
lenged by a strong nation and many nations not so 
strong and challenged within our own borders. 

This principle is one of the tests of whether a society 
is moving toward totalitarianism. In so far as it nar- 
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rows the area of choice, in so far as it cuts short alter- 
natives it is moving in the direction of totalitarianism 
and it needs to be watched. Any election is a farce 
where only one set of candidates is permitted. Work is 
a farce when one can be told what and when and where 
and the wages dictated by an all powerful government. 
Here then is one area where the challenge is being 
exerted. No group must say what is good and have 
the police power to enforce it. The only qualification 
here is that the good must be co-operatively determined. 

The second area of challenge is to the nature of the 
individual. Western civilization has given a’new dignity 
to the individual. Under the fertilization of the He- 
brew and the Christian religions, the individual has 
achieved a position of supreme importance. He is put 
at the apex of the triangle of value. Man is a product 
of the universe. He is one with all life, but he is more. 
He is not just the highest biological specimen. People 
are the children of the common Father, God. Persons 
are endowed with sacred qualities. It has taken civiliza- 
tion over two thousand years to lift the individual out 
of an undifferentiated group and to enable him to stand 
forth as a person. When any nation puts forth the doc- 
trine that a person derives his value from being a mem- 
ber of a certain race or group of any kind, let it be 
known that such is not progress. It is retrogression to the 
condition out of which we came. If man is nothing 
more than what Hitler did or Stalin does regard him, 
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then it is quite logical that he should be used for experi- 
mentation or liquidated in gas chambers or shot. He 
has no rights or privileges that anyone in power is bound 
to respect. He is to be used, made for something other 
than himself. When he becomes a hindrance to the 
state overlord, then get rid of him. 

It is precisely this value of the person that totalitari- 
ans do not understand nor recognize. It is because of 
this that totalitarians always underestimate the power 
of what we call the average person. Two wars have 
now been fought and those that started them have never 
appraised accurately the fury and strength and per- 
sistence with which the average persons in the democ- 


racies will go at their jobs. A news reporter told a story ” 


that one morning he was walking along a street in Lon- 
don that had been bombed the night before. Coming 
out of a pile of rubble that once was her home was an 
elderly woman and she said to him, “ ’ave you seen the 
milkman this morning?” His comment was “‘you can’t 
lick a people that have this spirit.” No, you cannot 
lick people who have been brought up in the truth 
that they are precious and valuable not only to society 
but to God himself. Our son was in the American army 
in Germany for many months. He told me that when 
the news came that President Roosevelt had died, flags 
were. placed at half-mast but work went on as usual. 
He had a group of German prisoners of war working 
for him and he said they finally said to him, “Your 
President is dead, but you do not seem upset. If our 
Chief-of-State died, we would be confused. We would 
not know what would happen. We would be afraid. 
You do not seem afraid.” “No,” said he, “I am not 
afraid. Why should I be? Things will go along just 
the same. The government will continue without any 
interruption.” No, they did not estimate correctly the 
power and confidence of the average person brought 
up in the free tradition. 

This individual valuing principle of our civilization 
is now challenged. Those who challenge it say the 
individual is a cog in a machine. He is secondary in 
importance to an abstraction called the state. He is to 
be dethroned from his position of power and made to 
be a means to an end, not an end in himself. The 
strength with which we assert and act on our assertion 
that the individual is significant will determine in part 
the vigor and survival value of Western civilization. 

The third area in which challenge is being made is 
in the “tests for truth.’ Here is the challenge to a fun- 
damental way that hasbeen achieved by the most pains- 
taking effort. It is the challenge to the scientific 
method; the assembling of the facts and the ordering 
of them, deducing a hypothesis that will explain the 
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facts and then searching for any disproof and accept- 
ing the theory as true only after patient and persistent 
critical inquiry. Such conclusions are submitted to all 
to be tested by the canons of reason and validated in 
human experience. This method has progressively rid 
us of superstition, given the accused the presumption 
of innocence until facts proved him guilty, set loose 
inquiries of all sorts whose fruition has aided the human 
race, including those who so vehemently deny the valid- 
ity of the tests for truth, given to the world its only 
genuine unity. This test for truth is now challenged 
by what is known as the “party line.” The truth is 
what government officials say it is. There is a Soviet 
chemistry, a Soviet physics, a Soviet art, a Soviet litera- 
ture, even, believe it or not, music is good or bad as . 
officials say it is. Such irrational tests for truth render | 
the area of truth a chaos, for what is true according to 
this point of view may change with changing political 
expediency. Art is put under bondage, literature is 
fastened with chains. Common intercourse between 
persons and nations is uncertain because words do not 
have integrity behind them. 

This one area puzzles the Western world more per- 
haps than any other. The objective truth bears no 
relation to what is stated. ‘Truth defined as what an 
official wills it to be is to sabotage all the accumulated 
wisdom that is a part of Western culture’s greatest gift 
to mankind. The issue confronting teachers of youth 
is just at this point whether a teacher can be trusted 
who owes a prior allegiance not to honest examination 
of facts and experience but to an arbitrarily determined . 
doctrine. If this challenge to tests for truth is not met 
with strength and determination, the progress of thought 
in our Western world will be turned back by centuries. 
Here then is the third challenge to Western culture — 
the tests for truth. 

The fourth challenge is subtle and insinuating but 
deyastating — it is the challenge to the central loyalties 
of freedom. This can be illustrated by the famous story 
of the Prodigal Son. He was weary of the restraints 
of home. He wanted freedom and asked for the portion 
of inheritance that was coming to him. He obtained 
it and set out. He spent his money in riotous living. It 
is safe to assume that he had fed many two-legged swine 
before he was obliged to feed four-legged swine to obtain 
enough to feed himself. Then he came to himself and 
remembered that even his father’s servants were better 
off than he. What was his problem? He had freedom 
but he had no central, pivotal loyalty that gave direction 
and high meaning to life and a sense of responsibility. 
Freedom without internal devotion to anything except 
one’s self destroys. The challenge at this point is that . 
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it is asserted this central loyalty can be found only at 
the state level and that administered by coercion. This 
Western civilization has denied up to now. It has acted 
on the voluntary principle. It is the challenge to busi- 
ness to order its affairs and keep persons at work. It 
is the challenge to labor unions to keep their demands 
consistent with the public welfare. It is the challenge 
to doctors to provide medical service within the volun- 
tary principle or state medicine takes over. It is the 
challenge to dominant political parties to be sensitive 
to the needs of citizens. It is the challenge to all believ- 
ers in freedom that freedom without social responsibility 
ends in destruction. It is the challenge-from those who 
oppose the values of Western culture that to care for 
the needs of masses of people, overlord government is 
necessary and administered under stress of force. The 
rise of the welfare state bit by bit is the winning of the 


NEW STAFF MEMBER 


On February 1, Mary B. Lillie joined the staff of the 
Department of Education of The Universalist Church 
of America to be associated with Mrs. Jean Fry. 

Miss Lillie has been well-known to our churches over 
a long period of years. Brought up in the Universalist 
Church at New Bedford, Massachusetts, she went, when 
that church closed, with the other parish members, to 
the First Congregational Society (Unitarian) in New 
Bedford. 

In 1929, she acted as junior counselor at the Fresh 
Air Camp for Underprivileged children which later be- 
came the Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls. 

In 1937, while a student at the Universalist Theologi- 
cal School, Department of Religious Education at St. 
Lawrence University, she accompanied other youth rep- 
resentatives from Universalist and Unitarian churches in 
the United States to attend at Oxford University, Eng- 
land, the summer meeting of the Lyden International 
Bureau, now the International Religious Fellowship. 

Miss Lillie was graduated from the Universalist Theo- 
logical School at St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
with a degree in Religious Education as well as with 
her B. A. from the College of Liberal Arts at St. Law- 
rence University. From 1939 to 1943, she served as 
educational director at the Murray Universalist Church, 
Attleboro, Mass., associated with Dr. Isaac Veeder 
Lobdell. 

In 1943, Miss Lillie went to Ohio at the call of the 
Universalist Church of that state to act as field worker in 
religious education for the Universalist churches there. 
She remained for a year and a half and shortly there- 
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collectivist idea by piece meal. In so far as responsibil- 
ity is lifted off the shoulders of able and functioning 
individuals and placed somewhere else do we admit 
the breakdown of freedom with loss of internal loyal- 
ties. It is the contention of Western civilization that it 
is possible to organize loyalties and channel powers of 
persons in cooperative relationships without loss of 
essential freedom. Whether we shall do so will depend 
on our vigor and resourcefulness in meeting the needs 
of people within the framework of freedom. 

It is not clear yet whether our civilization has the 
capacity to meet the challenge. I think it has, but it 
may not exert it. If we, holders of the greatest heritage 
on earth, refuse to exert ourselves along the lines above 


indicated, then “The Decline of the West” will cease 


to be a haunting ghost and become a living reality. Our 
destiny is in our own hands. 


after the Ohio Universalist Church was fortunate in 
gaining the services of the Rev. Donald K. Evans who is 
now acting as superintendent of churches in Ohio. 

From 1946 through 1948 Miss Lillie was associated 
with a social agency as a case work aid, to gain exper- 
ience, in particular, in working with individuals, help- 
ing them to solve their own problems in ways satis- 
factory to them. During this past year she studied at 
the Graduate school of Social Work, Boston University. 
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Religion and Health 
Russell L. Dicks 


III. Thy Health Shall Spring Forth 


Medical men have been discovering in recent years how important 
faith is in keeping people well. 


The church has always known 


about the life-giving power of faith. Here are suggestions for 
permitting our Christian faith to exert its influence. 


Ww BECOME ill in a large number of instances — 
how large no one is prepared to say — because 

of the wear and tear of our emotions on our bodies. 

“We have within us health-maintaining forces, or Force, 

‘spelled with a capital F, sufficient to keep us alive and 
healthy almost indefinitely if it were not for the destruc- 
tive effect of the emotions of pain, fear, guilt, and 
loneliness. 

Freedom from pain, confidence and trust and hope, 
a sense of dignity and worthfulness, affection, love, 
companionship, are the health-giving and health re- 
storing emotions. These conditions of the spirit have 
always been the concern of religion and the church, 
just as religion has always been interested in health. 

Our Lord gave approximately a third of his time, 
according to the gospel records, to the sick during the 
brief years of his intensive ministry. The church was 
the first to build hospitals and to support medical 
schools and schools of nursing. Our Lord instructed 
his followers in the words of “Feed my sheep,” and 
His pleas have been heeded in many lands and under 
many conditions. 

The church today has renewed interest in the rela- 
tion of religion and health, because of research and dis- 
coveries of the modern medical men. It is the doctor, 
not the professional churchman, who has carried out 
the investigation and pointed out its implications, who 
is responsible for present-day emphasis on the great 
possibilities of faith in relation to keeping people well. 
The church has not moved into the field of medicine 
as much as the physician has moved into the field of 
religion. 

_ Of course, some of us believe that the doctor has al- 
ways been in the field of religion, for he is a man of faith. 
He has seen the dependability of the Force that makes 
for health and his first concern in the care of patients 
isto do no harm. For he knows that the force which is 
called nature, and which men of faith call God, works 
in behalf of his patient. The doctor’s task is to assist 
‘that Force in any way that he can. 

_ God wills health. God meant that we should have 

health. We are always blaming God for killing people 
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when He had little to do with deciding the time of 
death. When a person dies we say: “It was God’s 
will.” Why do we say that? Probably because of the 
mystery of death. Anything we do not understand we 
are apt to lay up to God’s doing. 

Approximately twenty years has been added to the 
length of life of every person in the United States since 
the turn of the century. Do you know of anything 
that has happened in the last fifty years that could 
cause the Divine to want us to live twenty years more 
than in 1900? I can think of several things that might 
cause Him to want us to die twenty years sooner. Actu- 
ally, God probably is not much interested in when we 
die. We believe He is very much interested in what we 
do before we die and how we die. 

No, God wills health, not illness, nor death. The 
evidence, which every doctor is familiar with, is too 
strong to the contrary. Dr. Richard Cabot, a famous 
Boston physician with whom I was associated for many 
years, used to say that his profound belief in God was 
gained at the autopsy table where he studied dead bod- 
ies. ‘There he saw the footprints of God. ‘There he 
saw scars of battles which the body had won without 
the patient even knowing he was sick. 

Shortly ‘before I went to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston to serve as chaplain, a sixty-year 
old man was brought to the hospital after having been 
hit by an automobile. An hour later he died. After 
the examination the doctor asked the man’s wife, ““Has 
your husband been sick a good deal of his life?” The 
wife replied, “I have known him since he was a child 
and he has never been sick a day.” 

Yet at the post-mortem examination evidence was 
found of his having had four major diseases, any one of 
which might have killed him. “(1) Healed tuberculosis 
of both lungs: (2) Cirrhosis of the liver, with all the 
blood going around by a new set of channels above 
and below his liver: (3) Chronic kidney trouble, but 
with enough reserve kidney tissue to carry on the kid- 
ney’s function perfectly despite the destruction of a 
large portion of the other kidney: (4) Hardening of 
the arteries and compensatory enlargement of the heart. 
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No doubt, too, that he had had high blood pressure 
for a long time.” { From Thy Health Shall Spring 
Forth, Dicks,. p. 47, Macmillan Co. used with per- 
mission ) . : v 

There are powerful forces that are operating for 
health within each of us, day and night, week after 
week, year after year. “A great healing power fights 
on our side, within our bodies and wins most of our 
battles for us. When we look around at nature in the 
mountains, the plains, or the seashore, it is hard to find 
evidence of a power that cares about our welfare. Seen 
in that way, nature seems neutral or indifferent. But 
when we look at that portion of nature closest to us, 
our own bodies, we look at something very different 
from neutrality, something with an extraordinary bias 
in our favor . . . Scientific medicine is the application 
of intelligence (also a part of intelligence to reinforc- 
ing and supplementing the natural healing processes). 
Another way to put it is that, insofar as medicine is 
based. on accurate knowledge and produces curative 
results, it is performing the will of God. God wills 
health and provides the healing forces to produce it .. . 
The physician helps to prepare the conditions of heal- 
ing but it is God who heals.”’ (See reference above.) 

If God wills health and sets up such powerful forces 
to produce health, then is the ill-health around us a sign 
of God’s failure? I would say it is not so much a case 
of God’s failure as it is a case of our failure, for we block 
the forces, or Force, that makes for health through the 
destructive emotions that sweep through us. Instead 
of permitting ourselves to be loved and to love, we hate. 
Instead of seeking forgiveness, we become depressed 
and reject the message of understanding and encour- 
agement which stands at the heart of the New Testa- 
ment. Instead of coming into the Christian fellow- 
ship, we stand outside the church and feel isolated 
from both God and our fellow creatures. Instead of 
trusting the health-giving forces within us, we go 
around feeling our pulses and taking our temperatures. 

The message of the gospels is one of “good news” 
and of faith. It stands directly opposed to the destruc- 
tive emotions and seeks constantly to release and en- 
courage trust, affection, companionship, love. One day 
a father brought his sick son to Jesus and said, ‘“‘Please 
help us. My son has been ill since he was a small 
child.” 

Jesus said, “If thou canst believe, he can be helped. 
All things are possible to him that believeth.” 

The father is reported to have cried out, “I believe. 
Help thou mine unbelief.” 

That skeptical father, who had probably gone from 
one healer to another, with growing doubt as one after 
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the other failed, could not completely reverse his atti- 
tude of lack of belief. But he believed as much as he 
could and prayed that his remaining doubt would be 
relieved. 

It is our purpose here to suggest ways in which the 
healing forces within us, around us, and beyond us, 
may be permitted to flow through us. Our spirits and 
minds and bodies, to restore us and to support us. It 
is not a problem of bringing new forces into operation 
in our behalf. The healing forces are already operat- 
ing within, We seek only to strengthen them and to 
give ourselves over to them. Our Lord one day said, 
“The kingdom of heaven is within you.” Perhaps the 
forces of the kingdom Jesus spoke of and those that 
make for health are closely allied. Or perhaps they 
are but different parts of the same whole. Health means 
balance and unity. Our desire is that each of us may 
become a whole person, a unified person, so that we 
may be, as St. Paul wrote in his letter to the Philip- 
pians, “Heirs and joint-heirs with God,” thus joining 
with God in the creative process and in fellowship. 

Pause for a few moments of quietness while you 
“practice the presence of God,” when his Spirit shall 
flood your spirit and renew you. Place your feet upon 
the floor, sit straight in your chair, letting your arms 
rest naturally in positions that give them support. 

Now relax, let the tension flow out of your body and 
your mind. Let your shoulders relax and let the tension 
flow down your arms, into your hands, and out your 
finger tips . . . Relax, let go of the muscles of your abdo- 
men, your legs, your feet, your toes . . . and now, think 
of the muscles of your face . . . let go of that frown be- 
tween your eyes which is caught in the muscles of your 
forehead ... smile . . . release the tension behind your 
eyes .. . around your throat . . . deep inside your chest 
. .. Breathe deeply as you rest in your chair . . . Let it 
support you ... It really will, you know... 

Now turn your mind in quietness to God . . . Let his 
presence overtake you and possess you . . . Be still and 
know . .. Be still and know that God is near you... 
Beneath you... Beyond you... Within you . . . Be still 
and know ... that God is the Good Shepherd . . . That 
he maketh you to lie down in green pastures of the 
spirit . . . And to rest beside the cool waters of the soul 
... Be still and know. .. That God renews your strength 
and your hope . . . Your health and your affections . . . 

Lord, we believe, help thou our unbelief. In the 
hour of rest our minds are quiet and we are renewed. 
Our spirits are made whole and we are at peace. We 
are still and know — know that thou art God our 
Father, Creator and Supporter, Physician and Friend, 
Eternal, throughout the earth and beyond the earth. 
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Champion of the 
‘Church School 


dpi EZRA HUNTLEY was born May 25, 
1870 at Mill River in the beautiful hill country of 
South Western Massachusetts. His parents, Ezra and 


_ An otherwise normal boyhood was marred by a near 

| tragic accident incident to a boyish scuffle. Injury from 

this affair left George in frail health, but he later over- 
came this handicap and grew into a powerful and 
healthy man. 

Young George Huntley was confirmed in the Epis- 
copal Church when he was fourteen. It was not until 
he was past sixteen that he first became interested in 
Universalism through friends. Discussion, thought, and 
study changed the course of his life. He became a Uni- 
versalist and decided to study for the Universalist min- 
istry. In the summer of 1890 he left his job as printer 
on the Marlborough Herald and in September of that 
year entered the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University. 

This young man who was to become a leader in his 
church, as preacher, teacher and author, nevertheless 
continued to think of himself as a printer. When the 
writer was in Canton, New York, he frequently visited 
the job printing shop of Victor Cheney. Cheney asked 
over and over again, through those years “How is Pro- 
fessor Huntley?” In the years when “Uncle George” 
was later teaching at St. Lawrence he went, on frequent 
occasions, into the Cheney shop and set up jobs. “He 
was a good printer,” said the proprietor. 

In 1893 George Huntley interrupted his course at St. 
Lawrence to spend a year as student at Emerson Col- 

lege, Boston. 
_ South End House and distinguished himself for his skill 
with children and young people. He returned to St. 
Lawrence and was graduated from the Theological 
_ School in 1894 and was there ordained to the ministry. 
A call came from the Universalist Church in Framing- 
_ ham, Massachusetts and he accepted it. 
In the summer of 1892 Hosea Ballou’s old church 
at Barnard, Vermont had as student pastor, George 
_ Ezra Huntley. At Barnard the young minister met his 
future wife, Lilla-M. Putnam. George Ezra Huntley 
and Lillia M. Putnam were married January 29, 1895 
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George Ezra Huntley, 


Louisa Rhodes Huntley, were New England farm folk. 


During this year he also worked in the » 


and went immediately to their new home in Framing- 
ham. 

The young minister and his bride worked so hard and 
so effectively that in the summer of 1896 a grateful 
parish gave them a “leave of absence.” A friénd pro- 
vided a horse and buggy for the vacation. When he 
came to them, Mrs. Huntley remembers that that horse 
was a very sad looking speciman. A kindly neighbor, 
wise in the ways of horses, changed all of that. So it 
came about that George and Lilla set out on a bright 
morning drawn by a well-fed and well-groomed horse. 
There were no filling stations or quick lunch bars along 
the roadsides. Haynes had antazed the world with his 
“horseless carriage’ but two years before. There was 
the friendly New England countryside and quiet roads 
that wound around hills and through valleys where hos- 
pitable farmers gladly took the young couple in for 
night lodging. They journeyed from Framingham 
south easterly into Rhode Island, back westward into 
Connecticut where they visited friends in Hartford. 
Then they went back into Massachusetts to visit the 
minister's boyhood home at Mill River, and, finally 
north to Barnard to see Lilla’s family. As the quiet 
days passed, these two went happily along visiting 
friends, inspecting churches, eating by the.roadside and 
sleeping in farmhouses. When they returned to Fram- 
ingham many days later, they had not spent one night in 
a hotel nor eaten in a restaurant. 

The Framingham pastorate ended in 1903 when the 
Huntleys went to Oneonta, New York. 

In 1905 George Ezra Huntley was called back to his 
Alma Mater to become professor of homiletics and re- 
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ligious education. There he remained for twelve years 
helping to train students for the Universalist ministry. 
The Huntleys built a gracious home on the edge of the 
St. Lawrence ‘Campus commanding a view across the 
intervening countryside to the Adirondack foothills. 
In 1912 Buchtel College recognized George Huntley’s 
outstanding work for the Universalist Church by con- 
ferring on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity. 

Through all of his ministry Dr. Huntley had a par- 
ticular interest in the ministry of the church to child- 
hood and ycath. He was naturally therefore among 
those who pioneered in the development of a denomina- 
tional program of religious education. For nearly a 
hundred years we had had Sunday schools, but our 
work was poorly organized and in the hands of scattered 
committees and associations. Our Sunday school en- 
rollment was decreasing alarmingly in the first decade 
of the century and our curriculum and program were of 
inferior quality. Dr. Huntley threw himself with en- 
thusiasm and zeal into the work of correcting this sorry 
situation. 

Finally, after years of frustration and disappointment, 
the advocates of a denominational organization and 
program for religious education succeeded in organizing 
and establishing the Universalist General Sunday School 
Association. George Ezra Huntley was elected first 
president of the association in 1913. 

In 1917 Dr. Huntley resigned his professorship at St. 
Lawrence and went to Boston to become full time 
executive of the Sunday School Association. This 
marked the beginning of a period of intense and many 
sided activity on behalf of better educational programs 
in our churches and church shools. Dr. Huntley lec- 
tured, preached, traveled and wrote. Universalist people 
all over the country saw and heard George Huntley and 
what was more, they followed him and helped make 
real his vision of better Universalist Sunday Schools. 
Universalist teachers and preachers read his clear call 
for better educational methods in his book, Seeing 
Straight in the Sunday School. 
profited by his description of the progressive church 
school in the book Hope Victoria At the Helm. 

In another connection I have written what I still 
believe to be a sound evaluation of Dr. Huntley’s very 
great and valuable services to Universalism as president 
of the General Sunday School Association during the 
period of the first world war. 

“Not the least valuable aspect of the early 
years of the General Sunday Schoool Associa- 
tion was the part played by Dr. Huntley, his 
associates, and our church school members 
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Later they read and 


during the war years and the first post war pe- 
riod. It was this youngest child of the de- 
nomination that minimized the after war re- 
action and, by taking the lead in a great phil- 
anthropic and education project, not only 
kept many of the older people true to their 
great tradition of brotherhood, but educated 
a generation of children and youth to inter- 
national sympathy and practical helpfulness to 
those in distress. This project finally resulted 
in the raising of $74,000 for the relief of 
Armenian war victims.” 

It was George Ezra Huntley’s enthusiasm for the 
work that moved Universalist boys and girls and Uni- 
versalist adults to give generously for this war relief 
project. In the summer of 1919 Dr. Huntley was a 
member of the Interchurch Near East Commission 
of Investigatior which saw at first hand the tragic need 
of Armenian war victims. He conveyed the urgency of 
that need to his fellow Universalists. At the Baltimore 
meeting in the fall of that year the General Convention 
took official note of the need. The Convention ex- 
pressed the mind of Universalist people in a recom- 
mendation saying, “While we rejoice in the example set 
by our Sunday Schools in contributing three thousand 
five hundred dollars last year (1918) for Armenian 
relief, and five thousand six hundred dollars this year, 
we deem the amount altogether inadequate as repre- 
senting our denomination and believe that in this sad 
exigency, we ought to contribute as our minimum at 
least an average of one dollar for each family in our 
communion.” Under the continuing leadership of 
Dr. Huntley this goal was reached. 

in 1929 Dr. Huntley resigned the presidency of the 
General Sunday School Association. In 1930 the 
Huntley’s joined the Dr. and Mrs. Ulysses S$. Milburn 
for a well-earned vacation in Europe. Together they 
visited England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland and 
spent some time in Switzerland. George Huntley was 
not .a man to say idle for long. In the fall of 1930 he 
was supplying the pulpit in Quincy, Massachusetts, 
where he stayed until 1931. For the following two 
years he was permanent supply in the First Universalist 
Church of Lowell. In 1933 he took the then almost 
defunct Univeralist church in Peabody, Massachusetts, 
and brought about a positively startling revitalization 
of that parish in four years. From Peabody he went to 
Roxbury where he served until 1940. Later he served 
for various periods at Wakefield and in his old parish of 
Framingham. In 1942 Dr. Huntley brought out a book 
on the techniques of sermon building and delivery. 


Case Work in Preaching appeared under the pen name 
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for George Ezra Huntley. y 
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Ezra Rhodes. This may have had something to do with 
fact that this excellent manual is used in many orthodox 


_ seminaries as well as in our own liberal schools. 


When he was seventy-five years old in 1945, Dr. 
Huntley took up what was to be his last task for the 
Universalist Church. This was the active direction of 
a campaign to raise one hundred thousand dollars ad- 
ditional endowment for the Theological School of St. 
Lawrence University. It was a difficult assignment. 
Wartime prosperity was just turning to postwar un- 
certainty. Controls were being lifted; prices were going 
up. Overtime and other extra income sources were 
shrinking. People were a little afraid. George Huntley 
with his unconquerable enthusiasm for St. Lawrence 
and for Universalism was the man to meet the situation. 
He not only raised the hundred thcusand dollars. He 
kept at it until the amount was over subscribed by 
eleven thousand dollars. To do this meant an exacting 
schedule of long journeys and hard labor for one over 
three score and ten years, but Dr. Huntley not only did 
the job successfully; he did it cheerfully. 

At the General Assembly of the Universalist Church 
on the campus of St. Lawrence University in September 
1947, the successful conclusion of the one hundred 
thousand dollar drive for the Theological School was 
marked by a public gesture of appreciation of George 
Ezra Huntley. His Alma Mater conferred on him an 
honorary Doctor of Letters. In presenting Dr. Huntley 
for this degree, Dean John Murray Atwood character- 
ized him as “an effective, stimulating preacher and an 
efficient administrator; keen critic of literature and 
master of trenchant and vigorous English; a man whose 
genial wit, irrepressible optimism and human interest in 
all sorts and conditions of people has won him a host of 
friends far and near.” 

In the fall of 1949 Dr. Huntley’s health failed and 
he was confined to bed for many weeks. Sick and tired 
out from long confinement as he was, he nevertheless did 
not lose his spirit of good cheer. Two days before his 
death he calmly talked about arrangements for his 
funeral service with his minister, the Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton. On Sunday, January 8, death brought 
release from pain. On January 11, Mr. Chatterton 
officiated at the service held in the First Universalist 
Church of Cambridge, Massachusett. The Rev. Robert 
Barber read the Scripture. Two life long friends ex- 
pressed their tributes of affection and respect; Dr. Ulys- 
ses S. Milburn and John N. Merriman, a member of 
Dr. Huntley’s first parish in Framingham. Nearly two 
score Universalist ministers attended in a body; a 
visible testimony to the esteem which Universalists held 
E..H. 1. 


LUMB LINE 


669 T AIN’T FUNNY, McGEE!” We are not kind 

to each other. Many times we are not even civil. 
Children, especially of the male persuasion, think it 
“sissified” to express affection for each other in any 
way. Sometimes this is carried even into the adult 
state, and people feel obliged to clothe their natural 
feelings in rough speech and insulting mien, symptom 
of a kind of arrested development. This is bad enough, 
but when a whole culture threatens to take on such a 
color, it is time to take stock. 

Consider with me, for a moment, what a great degree 
of our humor depends upon hurting other people. That 
great source of popular culture and purveyor of public 
foibles, the radio, is a revealing object of study. The 
irreducible stock in trade of the favorite radio comedi- 
ans is insulting repartee, and the deeper the insult of 
self or another, the louder the laugh. Hazing is frowned 
on by our colleges except in its mildest forms, but it-is 
now assuming the proportions of a national sport. Many 
of the audience participation quiz programs seem to be 
nothing more than a device for purchasing the right to 
insult and humiliate people in a Roman holiday for the 
listening, but not thinking, public. The people are not 
abused physically, but in a more vicious and effective 
way, and we laugh. Another’s disappointment, dis- 
may, ignorance, et cetera, are all considered priceless 
cause for our great glee. One of the subtle refinements 
recently devised is deliberatly to mislead the contestant, 
momentarily, into believing he has won the incredible 
windfall, so that disclosure of his error may be the more 
comical. 

These trends are but reflections of the kind of humor 
we appreciate in our personal contacts. Whatever else 
they may display, they are surely no demonstration of 
respect for persons. It is irreligious, irreverent, and 
poisonous to find a source of humor, and a chief one 
in the discomfiture of others. A culture is indeed des- 
perate when it turns upon itself and seeks nourishment 
in gnawing its own vitals, 

CRITERIUS 
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CANADA. The International Labor Organization’s 
headquarters at Montreal has requested its member 
countries to define their position on equal pay for wom- 
en and to propose methods for putting the principle into 
practice. 

— WoRLDOVER PRESS 
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“Did You Hear God Speak?” 


Frank D. Adams 


‘“‘A word from the Eternal was rare in those days; visions were 


not common.’’ 


HE Old Testament Book of Samuel from which 
this text comes is not read very much. Many 
persons have never read a word of it. If it were not 
for one little story it tells, no one but scholars and dig- 
gers into musty old volumes would ever look into it. 
That story is about the childhood of the man Samuel 
for whom the Book is named. It appeals to children— 
the early part of it—and if they go to Sunday school 
at all, they are fairly sure to get it; second hand, that 
is; which is the way most of you got it, if you got it at 
all. 

Now this little boy Samuel, so the story goes, had 
been dedicated from his birth to the religious life. As 
soon as he was weaned, his mother took him to Shilo 
where the temple was and left him there to serve the 
old priest Eli and be trained for his lifework. He had 
his bed in the temple, close to what we would nowa- 
days call the altar; and one night he heard a voice call- 
ing him by name, “Samuel! Samuel!” He supposed 
it was Eli calling him, so he ran to old priest’s bedside. 
“Here Iam. You called me.” 

Eli bade him go and lie down again. It was a mis- 
take; he had not called him. A second time he heard 
the voice and ran again to see what was wanted. But 
Eli still insisted that he had not called him. It must 
have been a dream. 

It happened a third time; whereupon the old man 
perceived that something unusual was taking place. 
“Go and lie down,” he said; “and if you hear the voice 


once more, you must say, ‘Speak, Lord, for your ser-— 
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vant is listening. In a few minutes the boy heard 
his name spoken again, “Samuel!” He answered as 
the priest had directed, “Speak, Lord, for your servant 
is listening.” 

Now I must match this story with that of a modern 
boy who had a similar experience, but without any 
mystical glamor. He had been attending Sunday 
school and had heard this story, perhaps with some 
embellishments. Quite unexpectedly he announced to 
his mother’ one day that he was not going to Sunday 
school any more. “Why not, son?” “Because God has 
never spoken to me. So what’s the use?” 

His mother, being wise, did not insist. She per- 
ceived that it was good strategy to wait and let nature 
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I. Samuel 3:1 (Moffatt) 


take its course. So for a few Sundays this boy was ab- 
sent from his class. 

He was one of those unfortunate boys who have a 
little too much spending money. Anyhow, he took 
pride in acting as a kind of Lord Bountiful, often treat- 
ing his playmates rather extravagantly at the corner 
drugstore. On one such occasion he had four other 
boys with him when he barged into the place, and, 
with a grandiloquent gesture ordered a box of cookies 
and five bottles of pop. Then he suddenly realized that 
he didn’t have money enough to pay for more than the 
cookies. 

But he had a reputation to sustain. He mustn’t lose 
face. He'd take a chance on stalling off the proprietor 
when it was time to pay the check. 

They started.in on the cookies, the boy’s face grow- 
ing more and more sober as the minutes went by. Fi- 
nally, he straightened up and said rather belligerently: 
“We can’t drink this pop.. I’m takin’ it back.” The 
boys of course wanted to know why. ‘Because I ain’t 
got money enough to pay for it.” 

And that was that! 

The following Sunday morning bright and early he 
remarked to his mother quite casually that he was go- 
ing back to Sunday school. “Why have you changed 
your mind, son?” ‘Because the Lord has spoken to 
me.” 

Look again at the first story and its background. 
What we know as First and Second Samuel were ori- 
ginally a single collection of more or less connected 
stories. They are very old stories, taking us back more 
than three thousand years; a thousand years before the - 
Christian era. It was a semi-barbaric time. There 
was no political integration or unity. To use a phrase 
which occurs several times, “Every man did that which 
was right in his own eyes.” A weak kind of social con- 
trol was exercised from small religious centers or 
shrines where a priest or a company of priests min- 
istered to such persons as might come. The shrine at 
Shilo, where the child Samuel was being trained, was 
of that sort. 

A time of ignorance, confusion and insecurity. Yes, 
and of gross superstition. “A word from the Eternal 
was rare in those days, visions were not common.” So 
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the story has it. The idea prevailed, as it still does al- 
most universally, that God speaks to men only in ways 
which are regarded as supernatural. Through mir- 
acles, that is. One reads, for instance, that in the year 
585 B. C., the Medes and the Lydians were engaged in 
a bloody battle when interrupted by an eclipse of the 
sun. Both sides thought it was a sign of divine dis- 
favor. They were so terrified that they stopped fight- 
ing at once. A truce was called on the spot, pqaibng 
in a treaty of peace between them. 

An eclipse of the sun today would not stop the 
bickering between Stalin and Tito or the civil war in 
China. Even if it had occurred while final prepara- 
tions were being made to drop the atom-bomb on 
Hiroshima, it would not have halted the proceedings. 
If such a phenomenon were due on any such occasion, 
our astronomers would have foretold it and the pre- 
cise hour when it would appear. No one would take 
fright, thinking it was God’s supernatural way of reg- 
istering his disapproval of our bloody diversions on the 
field of battle. 


Nevertheless, it is a symbol of such disapproval, al- 


beit not a supernatural one. Precisely as everything 
which comes to pass in conformity with natural law is 
a rebuke to all those who would flout that law, eclip- 
ses are just as much in the natural order of things as 


this morning’s sunrise; but they come so infrequently,’ 


and as apparent violations of the natural order, that 
men are prone to regard them as violations of the 
order. Whereas, they are, in fact, witnesses that the 
law is inviolable. 

War is a violation of the moral order, for it collides 
with a principle as fundamental as the law of gravity 
in the material world. Hence an eclipse of the sun— 
yea, everything that moves in harmony with the di- 
vine will — is a word of God in condemnation of the 
mass-murder which is war. And the world has heard 
that word; heard it as plainly as Cain heard the voice 
warning him that his brother’s blood was crying out 
to heaven from the ground. Half blindly, and in much 
confusion of drive and motive, the world has been try- 
ing to give heed: as such outreaches of hope and dar- 
ing as the United Nations testifies. The Voice had to 
speak to the child Samuel three times before the old 
priest Eli, made skeptical by a lifetime a failure and 
frustration, was convinced that it was the voice of God. 

Even so, our world is old and very tired. 

In‘his cave on Mount Horeb, Elijah listened in vain 
for the voice of God in the hurricane, the earthquake 


_ and the fire. (I Kings 19.) No — let me put it more 
_ accurately. Elijah was not listening at that time at 


all. The turmoil was too numbing and terrifying, 
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driving him more shudderingly back into the cave for 
shelter and protection. But he heard it at last in the 
still small voice; or, as it is rendered in the margin of 
your Bible, in “the sound of a gentle stillness.” 

Stillness! If we didn’t make so much noise our- 
selves we should hear it more often and more clearly. 
But we clutter and clatter around with our little af- 
fairs, in the vague expectation or remote hope that 
some supernatural phenomenon will break and in its 
confusion we shall hear the voice of God. 

Now go back to the boy of the cookies and the soda- 
pop. He was quite convinced that God had spoken to 
him. We are sure of this because it brought about an 
important change in his manner of living. He had 
thought he was done with Sunday school forever. No 
doubt, in his childish way, he thought he was done 
with all religion; for to him the Sunday school was a 
symbol of religion, and religion had proved a delu- 
sion. It must have, for it had not done for him what 
the Bible said it had done for the boy Samuel. Maybe 
he had even come to the conclusion that the Bible was 
spoofing him too. 

But something changed him. Whatever that was, 
it was involved with what happened to him within a 
few minutes while they munched cookies and post- 
poned opening the pop bottles. It may seem like a 
prosy setting for a religious experience; but it was a 
crucial hour in that boy’s life. Look into your own 
mind for a moment and you can share what went 
through his mind. His was not an unique experience. 
You have had it too. But you may not have found the 
same meaning in it. 

Any experience is crucial if it diverts the whole cur; 
rent of one’s life. 

He arrived at a decision. He would be honest. He 
would not try to put over a dubious transaction even to 
bolster up his prized reputation. He didn’t put it in 
so many words, but he was sure that God had spoken 
to him in that decision quite as clearly as he had spoken 
to the boy Samuel in the temple. 

Yet it was an experience commonplace enough. 
Just a little tussle with what has been named con- 
science. Nothing supernatural about it. Just such an 
experience as comes now and again to every normal in- 
dividual. The only difference is in the interpretation. 

We all have ears, even though a peculiar hair-do 
does sometimes conceal them. Yet, in the common- 
places of life, we do not hear the accents of a direct- 
ing Voice. Is it because these commonplaces have no 
magic in them? No miracle or marvel? Have you 
considered the marvel of just keeping things going in 
a steady, orderly way, the power, the intelligence, 
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which it all involves? Recovery from a grave illness is 
sometimes heralded as a miracle, particularly if there is 
a little mystical hocus-pocus about it. But is it more of 
a miracle than béing sustained day by day in health 
and strength? 

Do you remember the first message that was ever 
sent by telegraph? “What hath God wrought?” Men 
heard in that wonderful invention a new accent of the 
Eternal. When the first crude telephone apparatus 
was set up and it was found possible to transmit over it 
the actual tones of the human voice, do you remember 
what was first message was? Alexander Graham Bell 
was speaking to his assistant, Watson: ‘““Come here— 
I need you.” It seems to me that those were the very 
words which God has been speaking since the begin- 
ning of time to his blundering, heedless junior partners 
in this business of creation: ‘‘Come here — I need 
you!” Do you remember the first radio message that 
was flashed through the ether from station to station? 
“Glory to God in the highest!” 

In these amazing works of men’s hands, and in the 
more amazing technique by which they function, the 
pioneers recognized God’s voice speaking in accents 
new and clear. In the true sense of the word they are 
miracles. For what is a miracle? A miracle is some- 
thing you marvel at; something that we do not under- 
stand because it lies outside the horizon of our routine 
experience. You and I use the telephone every day. 
To send or receive a telegram is quite ordinary. Hour 
by hour, the radio brings us great music and news of 
what is happening all over the world. Only a few 
nights ago, a voice came to us from the far-off Hima- 
layan mountain fastnesses of Tibet, a nation for cen- 
turies isolated from the rest of the world. 

Do we see any particular significance in this? Does 
it seem a miracle to us? Do we ever hear in it the 
voice of the Eternal? No! Because it is so common! 
We think nothing of our hearts beating on faithfully 
night and day with no attention whatever from our 
conscious minds. But what greater miracle is there 
than just that? 

Come to think of it, that was a very clever boy to 
perceive that what was going on in his mind during 
that epoch-making period was the voice of God. We 
need such an awakening to the meaning of so much 
that we just take for granted. The simplest leaf from 
a tree has in it all the mystery of creation and growth 
and we don’t know the secret of either one. Only the 
prophets and poets understand its language. Said 
Walt Whitman — and how timely the words in days 
of falling leaves: 

“I find letters from God dropt in the street, and 
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every one is signed by God’s name; 

And I leave them where they are, for I know that 
wheresoe’er I go, 

Others will punctually come forever and ever.” 

God has spoken to you. But did you hear? ° Per- 
haps you were waiting for a thunderclap or a vision in 
the night; while all the time the still small voice has 
been speaking in the sunshine, in the falling rain, in 
the ripening wheat and in the blossoming flowers. And 
clearest of all in your heart and in the faithful heart- 
throbs of those you love and who love you. 

In every tongue and in every key, the Voice is speak- 
ing. It was Emerson who said, “There is a guidance 
for each of us, and by lowly listening we can hear the 
right word.” The poets will not fail you. Harken to 
Lew Sarrett’s, “Wind in the Pine.” My love for this 
poem is enhanced by the fact that I learned of it first 
when asked to read it at the funeral of a very dear 
woman in a former parish. It was a favorite of hers; 
and it came to me with a new accent of a familiar 
Voice. 

O I can hear you, God, above the cry 
Of the tossing trees— 
Rolling your windy tides across the sky, 
and splashing your silver seas 
Over the pine 
To the water-line 
Of the moon. 


WHAT A GLORIOUS COUNTRY 


“. « The land of democracy and might, what a 
glorious country! 

“... Arrived, and stayed in a New York hotel for two 
days and nights. All I was: asked to do was to sign or 
register. Wasn’t asked for any credentials whatsoever — 
think of it! How would they know if I signed the right 
name? 

“., . Traveled from N. Y. via train through seven 
states, 5,000 Kms., (to Nebraska) and no one, absol- 
utely no one asked me to show him any documents at 
any of the state boundaries or upon my arrival at my 
sponsors’. I’m here over two months, and still no one 
has asked me for anything. No one knows who I am or 
what I am, where I am from or anything about me — 
that is, the authorities. What an air of freedom. Three 
months ago I was a DP. When Church World Service 
gave me an assurance, I was a number, but today, I am 
a man — a man who has been given a chance to breathe 
the air of freedom and democracy; a man given a — 
chance to start life anew in a real country .. .” 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


A VETERAN PRAISES AND 
CHALLENGES THE YOUNG MEN 


To the Editor: 

I hope Dana W. Freeman, Jr. will read the quote from Dr. 
Adams at the head of Roger Etz’ illuminating article, and, if 
he gets the sense of it, he may be a “Free Man” and no pun- 
ning. I remember “when” as you do, and despite the form of 
statements used by the young men “left of center,” I am all 
for them. I smile at their symbol because it is an old one, 
older than Christianity, as the Cross is. It warms my Celtic 

blood. 

All I want to see the young men do is to prove their inclusive- 
ness in deeds of service. I know, out of experience, that it is 
much easier to talk about religion than it is to live it. If our 
young men produce the kind of leadership that will one day be 
written into a revised version of your book, “And Thy Neighbor 
as Thyself,” well and good. With old Michaelangelo, I say, 
“I criticize by creating,” if I can. 

Joliet, Illinois Watter H. McpHerson 


MORE FROM DR. GREENWAY 


To the Editor: 

Several weeks ago, November 30, I gave you dates and the 
names of marriages and funerals I had to officiate at during 
the Convention dates. 

The explanation was written you way in advance of the last 
issue of the Leader. Yet, deliberately, you make the footnote, 
the last one, knowing why I was not present. 

To my letter written you, I have yet to receive an answer; 
the same holds true when I mailed you the bound volumes of 
1845 issue of the Universalist Periodicals a little more than a 
year ago. 

You asked for it — you shall get it fair and square and not 
in an underhanded way. You had in writing the answer to 
the question you ask so smugly as a footnote to my letter, long 
before the publication date of your January issue. It was 
mailed you on November 30 and I have written Mr. Latham 
giving him the facts. 

Wishing you a happy new year and voicing the hope that 
in the future, gifts and mail will be acknowledged, I*am, 

Sincerely 


Brooklyn, N. Y. CorneEtius GREENWAY 


FACTS 

Candlelight Service, All Souls Church, packed. 

Christmas same. 

Three new members making a total for 1949 of forty-three. 

Christmas offering — asked for one thousand dollars; received 
nearly one thousand five hundred and fifty dollars. 
| Twentieth Anniversary held at All Souls on November 4 
(see December issue of Empire State Universalist). Mailed you 
‘and Dr. Leining the same information about that event. 
| Was given a check of three thousand and five dollars by 
“my parishioners. 
| Congratulations to Dr. Greenway on his splendid parish 
‘record. Now two more facts. Dr. Greenway’s last letter was 
‘in type and in forms when his information about the parochial 
luties that kept him from attending even a single session of his 
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General Assembly came to our desk. Second, we note with 
interest that Dr. Brainard Gibbons of Wassau, Wisconsin, 
preacher of the Occasional Sermon which Dr, Greenway so 
disliked, took into membership one hundred and thirteen new 
members during the last two years. Verily there are “varieties 
of gifts” and various emphases of Universalism, all good. Sorry 
Dr. Greenway feels all of the rest of us are all wrong all of the 
time. E. H. L. 


TO FRIENDS OF DR. AND MRS. HUNTLEY 


To the Editor: 

The many thoughtful kindnesses of our friends to Mr. Hunt- 
ley and to me during his illness touched us both very deeply. 
With his passing came words of comfort and consolation, rare 
notes of sympathy, beautiful flowers in tribute to his life and 
the final service imbued with his spirit of serenity and faith. 
I should like, through The Christian Leader, to thank all who 
have given us, in these difficult days, an even richer knowledge 
of the depth and beauty of love and friendship and an, interpre- 
tation of God in our midst. lta tae 
Cambridge, Massachusetts Lira P.. Hy ntiey 


PRAISE FOR GIBBONS 


To the Editor: , 

This is to endorse, most heartily, the key note sermon of the 
Universalist Convention in Rochester and to commend the 
author, the Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons, for his vision and cour- 
age in presenting it. 

The Publishing House should print it in leaflet form for 
free distribution. Every Universalist should read it and pass it 
on to friends. 

Queens Vitiace, N. Y. E. B. WHITNEY 


THANK YOU, BROTHER FISHER 


To the Editor: 

Every number of the Leader gives some vision and incentive 
to more life. I hope all our people are reading it. And I think 
it is rightly named The Christian Leader for is it not leading 
our Christianity on out of the enfeebling grip of pagan myths 
and medieval theologies toward that greatness of life which is 
calling to us through the teaching and example of Jesus? May 
its message find us ever more receptive. 

Aucusta, WIsconsIN THAYER FISHER 
SE BR Ea EE PE 5 eee a eas ea re Ae SY 
REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISH- 
ING HOUSE IN YOUR WILL and perpetuate 
your support of this vital servant of Universalism. 

A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publish- 
ing House becomes a lasting, living memorial to you 
and your dear ones as you direct. 

“TI give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing 
House, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of §...............0006 p 


Write to the Reverend Charles A. Wyman, Treas- 
urer, for any further information you desire. 
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THANK .GOD FOR UNIVERSALISM 
WITH ITS PHILOSOPHY OF FREEDOM 


To the Editor: 

I have had the opportunity of reading the Empire State Uni- 
versalist for November, 1949, as published by the New York 
State Convention of Universalists — Rev. Fred C. Leining, 
D. D., Editor. I was especially interested in reading the ar- 
ticles, “The House is Divided” and “Our Disruption”. 

Yes, I did see the color mentioned by the writer... Red...! 
However, it was not at the Convention that I saw this color, but 
as I read the articles! After the first “red” flareup within me, 
I realized, as a good Universalist, that everyone has a perfect 
right to express his opinions in his own words, even a defeatist 
editor! Inasmuch as I was the object of part of these two 
rather classical, satirical, defeatist editorials, I want to take this 
opportunity of stating my reactions to such writings. 

First of all, I definitely do not believe that the actions taken 
at the Rochester Convention represent “Disruption” or a “Di- 
vided House.” Rather, they represent real Democracy in ac- 
tion — the right of individuals to express themselves and to 
vote on issues as their consciences dictate. Our editor indicates 
that, because issues were not voted upon as he would have liked, 
those issues were worthless, and therefore the “House is Di- 
vided” and “Our Disruption” has taken place. 

There were many issues voted on at the Convention that I 
did not agree with. Because of this, should I start “rabble 
rousing” to the public that we are disrupted and divided among 
ourselves, and that those who voted on issues contrary to my 
thinking are not intelligent? It seems to me that Rev. Fred C. 
Leining, D. D., is assuming an awful lot to think that only he 
and those who agree with him are intelligent. 

Yes, indeed, it was not at the Rochester Convention where 
disruption and division in Universalist ranks took place. Far 
from it. For I left my first national convention feeling a just 
and sincere pride in having had the privilege of attending such 
a thrilling and far-seeing assembly of free-thinking people. The 
Rochester Convention did more to make me realize the glorious 
heritage of Universalism which has been mine — to have and 
to hold — to cherish and to protect — to advance and keep 
ever progressive — to build up, not to tear down. It is in the 
thinking, writing, and publishing of such articles as “The House 
is Divided” and “Our Disruption” that encourage division in 
the Universalist ranks. 

Dr. Leining, and apparently some other ministers, are getting 
unduly exercised and alarmed over Mr. Gibbons’ sermon given 
at Rochester. If certain individuals and newspapers misin- 
terpreted Mr. Gibbons’ sermon, it is regrettable. But I am not 
the least concerned about it — for haven’t some individuals and 
some newspapers always misinterpreted Universalism? Such 
criticism and misinterpretation constitute one of the burdens we 
liberals will always bear. But the privilege of being a Uni- 
versalist, of being a free-thinker, a liberal Christian, more than 
offsets the criticism or misinterpretation of the bigot, the nar- 
row-minded religionist, the orthodox, and the fundamentalist. 

I felt that the Rochester papers were quite fair with us. The 
publishing of a story that a fundamentalist group of ministers 
renounced Universalists as anti-Bible, et cetera, in no way 
bothers me, nor disrupts my faith in Universalism. Rather, it 
strengthens my beliefs. 

No, Dr. Leining, I am honestly convinced that the words of 
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one man have not caused “. . . our disruption... !” It seems 
to me that the threat of withdrawal from the National body 
quoted by you as being expressed by one of our Universalist 
ministers is made without considering the laymen. It puzzles 
me as to how the words of one Universalist minister can perturb 
other Universalist ministers so much. We all love tradition in 
some degree or other, but we should not be so steeped in tradi- 
tion that constructive and contemporary thoughts become unde- 
sirable or impossible. Thank God for Universalism with its 
constructive philosophy of freedom of thought and unpreju- 
diced thinking. 

I am not condoning what Mr. Gibbons said, but his right to 
say it. I also feel that the minister you quoted as suggesting 
withdrawing from the national body has the right to his opinion, 
but let’s not get “hot under the collar” at the slightest provoca- 
tion and say things that might stir up discontent and doubt. 
Constructive criticism is always in order but, in my opinion, 
destructive criticism has no place in Universalist philosophy. 

One gains the impression that Dr. Leining would like nothing 
better than to have the Unified Appeal fall short of the goal, 
so that he can push out his chest and say, “I told you so.” In 
my opinion, once the Assembly voted so overwhelmingly for the 
$76,853.91 Unified Appeal budget ($480.00 more than re- 
ported in Dr.. Leining’s article), we, every one of us, should 
wholeheartedly get back of the effort to make the goal, and 
again prove that the word “can’t” is not part of the Universalist 
belief. I, as one individual, shall do everything in my power to 
help the attainment of that goal. 

This, I realize, is contrary to the belief that “. . . the bottom 
of the barrel has been reached .. .” How can one say that the 
bottom of the barrel has been reached when one considers that 
in the year 1948-49, 103 out of 409 churches gave nothing — 
nothing, mind you! And further, only 56 of the remaining 306 
churches met or exceeded their quota! And Dr. Leining says, 
“. .. the bottom of the barrel has been reached” ! ! ! 

Dr. Leining, the bottom has not been reached! But too long 
have we Universalist laymen made our church secondary with 
our thoughts and pocketbooks. It is time to wake up to our 
true responsibilities and not sell Universalism short. The Uni- 
fied Appeal goal of $76,853.91 can be reached if all Uni- 
versalists want it so, and give their fair share toward it. At 
one point Dr. Leining states that “. . . on the floor it was said, 
‘Cutting the expenditures is defeatism! And the gentleman 
represented a church which has a tremendous income from 
store-rentals in its building ...”. I was that “gentleman”. 

It is true that our church has store-rentals as income. Thank 
God our forefathers, in establishing the new church, foresaw 
the financial difficulties encountered by liberal churches and so, 
in a'far-seeing step, saw to it that the “downtown” church had 
incorporated rental property within it. However, what Dr 
Leining failed to check was the source of our fair share of the 
Unified Appeal. For the record, and to substantiate my con 
tention that “it can be done”, I wish it to be known that. ever’ 
cent of our fair share to the Unified Appeal has always com 
from the membership. Each individual member contributes hi 
fair share toward the total.. Not one cent is ever appropriate) 
by the Board of Directors out of church or property funds. Th’ 

was the policy advocated by our minister, Dr. W. H. Mac 
pherson, and consistently adhered to. You see, Dr. Leining, 
can be done! But the determination and the will to do it mu) 
be there. 


Jourt, In1rNo!s Levon SERO? 
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THE DRAMA OF ANCIENT 
ISRAEL 

_ By John W. Flight 

| Beacon Press, 1949 

|) Price $2.75. 


TEACHER’S GUIDE 

By Elsie M. Bush 

Price $.75 
_ Many courses have been written 
about Old Testament origins and 
the figures who stand out so 
vividly through the epochs of its 
history. Some of these courses 
have not been sound from the 
point of view of modern scholar- 
ship. Others have been sound but 
uninteresting to the young people 
\for whom they were intended. Here, 
at last, in The Drama of Ancient 
Israel, is the story of Israel’s 
national beginnings, written in a 
manner that will fascinate Junior 
and Senior high boys and girls. 
Dr. Flight and Mrs. Sophia Fahs, 
who collaborated with the author, 
have made use of the latest Bibli- 
cal research and most recent 
archaeological findings in present- 
ing this dramatic saga of the He- 
brew people. 

The story begins about three 
thousand years ago in the land of 
Canaan and as the tale is woven, 
we meet the great heros of the 
Old Testament, Joshua, Deborah 
who was the Joan of Arc of her 
day; Gideon, Samuel, Saul, Jona- 
thon and David and Solomon. Each 
of these we see as a person with 
the ambitions, frustrations and 
problems he met in dealing with 
his people as they strove to be- 
come a nation. The story con- 
tinues to unfold as the leaders 
and their followers fight to attain 
and maintain their land and power 
and ends with the division of the 
kingdom under Rehoboam and 
‘Jeroboam after the death of King 
Solomon. : 
| Throughout the whole book, the 
characters are living, vital per- 
sonalities. This very attribute 
will make the story real and in- 
teresting to young people who are 
naturally drawn to other living 
“human beings but see little value 
in studying what they call ‘‘the 
} 
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This book will also 


lend itself very well to adult study 
and discussion groups. To many, 
it will be an entirely new and, we 
feel,much more palatable approach 
to Old Testament study. 

The Teacher’s Guide, by Elsie 
M. Bush, contains constructive 
and helpful suggestions for using 
this course with Junior High groups. 
It has background material which 
will be useful to teachers in their 
planning,as well as numerous sug- 
gestions for discussions and ac- 
tivities. 


dead past.”’ 


Jean S. Fry 


BENEFITS FORGOT 
By G. B. Stern 
The Macmillan Company 

Price $3.50 

Readers who are already great ad- 
mirers of G.B. Stern will find here, 
in her fourth autobiographical book, 
a treasure-trove of the author’s re- 
flections. The reflections are 
kaleidoscopic as well as pungent 
and, consequently, more effective 
when taken in small doses; the 
book is not one for a single night’s 
--- of even a week end’s =--- read- 
ing. 

It is as though Miss Stern walks 
into your parlor and converses with 
you, sharing her travels, her pleas- 
ures, her annoyances, her friends. 
It is a trifle disconcerting that she 
refers to many of these last by 
Christian name only, never identify- 
ing them or their relationships for 
the reader; but since one is held 
primarily by the author’s own re- 
actions to them, the effect is per- 
haps not too offhand. 

Dipping richly into her memories 
as well as her present life, Miss 
Stern treats of such widely varied 
activities as play-going, picking 
up kindling, hanging a painting, 
and packing an air-raid bag. She 
writes of kingfishers, streams, 
headaches, address books, anony- 
mous presents, teasing, Shake- 
speare, Chesterton, shells, and 
the fine art of gratitude. As one 
would expect, there is consider- 
able comment on literature, authors, 
actors and acting. And there is a 
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high respect for words --- both 
voiced in the reflections and in- 
nate in the writing itself. 

Readers who delight in quoting 
her will find a storehouse of new 
quotes here. The sentences are 
as terse as the pages are rambling 
We see Miss Stetn clearly in a 
hundred details, but no composite 
picture emerges. 

Anne West 


MAN’S RELIGIONS 

By John B. Noss 

The Macmillan Co., New York 

Price $6.00 

Here is a valuable addition to 
the books inthe field of the history 
of religions. Not only does it com- 
petently and clearly cover the es- 
sential material dealing with the 
eleven living religions, but also 
it has a readability which many 
books on the subject lack. 

In conveying the meanings of re- 
ligious ideas from the world faiths, 
Professor Noss has achieved a 
direct simplicity of interpretation, 
Strengthenéd by frequent and wise 
reference to the relevent scriptures, 
Many one-volume treatments of the 
world faiths reveal, by the sting- 
iness of their explanations, that 
they are page conscious, but Pro- 
fessor Noss, in eight hundred and 
twelve pages, stays with important 
matters long enoughto give readers 
a real chance to get acquainted with 
them. This is not a skimpy out- 
line affair. Here is solid food, but 
it is not indigestible. 

The appearance of the book is 
attractive and the type is easily 
readable. Even the quotations are 
in type large enough to see! Foot- 
notes ate used, but not to disttac- 
tion. Someday, however, an author 
and a publisher will rise up to 
create a book on the history of re- 
ligions which will contain adequate 
illustrations, maps and charts for 
teaching purposes. Professor 
Noss’s book provides an index 
which indicates the proper pro- 
nunciation of all unusual or difficult 
words and names. What a bless- 
ing this is. Other books may have 
provided this service, but this re-. 
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viewer has not encountered them. 
Of course, these extra features cost 
money. ‘‘Man’s Religions’’ cost 
six dollars. This sigiply removes 
it from the consideration of many 
individuals and many schools who 
must now classifyit as a reference 
book for library use only. 

The book has four main parts. 
Part One deals with primitive and 
bygone religions, including the 
national religions of Egypt, Baby- 
lonia, Greece and Rome. Part Two 
treats the religions of India: Vedic 
religion, Jainism, Buddhism, later 
Hinduism and Sikhism. Buddhism 
is given two splendid chapters, 
one dealing with its phase of world 
denial, the other with the return to 
optimism. Part Three, two hundred 
pages in length, handles the material 
of Chinese and Japanese religion. 
Part Four is called ‘'The Religions 
of the Near East.’? Under this head 
are found treatments of Zorastri- 
anism, Judaism, Christianity (two 
chapters) and Islam. The biblio- 
graphies are adequate. 

There are points of view and 
emphases which invite differences 
of opinion, but on the whole, ‘‘Man’s 
Religions’? reflects sound, schol- 
arly opinion and conclusion. 

The book does not link up the 
religions with the modern influences 
at work in their cultural mileau 
with any degree of fullness. Every 
teacher of modern students knows 
how important it is to do this kind 
of linking, if the religion is not to 
be thought of as amuseum piece be- 
longing only to antiquity. While it 
is understandable that such materi- 
al could not find room in a one- 
volume treatment, yet teachers in 
this field would undoubtedly wel- 
comé an up-to-date edition of 
Charles S, Braden’s book, ‘*Mod- 
ern Tendencies in World Religions.”’ 

Max A. Kapp 


BEFORE YOU MARRY 

By Sylvanus M. Duvall 

Association Press 

Price $2.50 

Dr. Duvall gives one hundred and 
one questions ‘‘to ask yourself’ 
before you marry. He also gives 
some of the answers to them based 
on his years of marriage counseling. 
This book should be a practical 
addition to the library of the min- 
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ister or other leaders in the field 
of marriage and family relations 
counseling. 

It seems doubtful that most young 
couples will ‘‘stop, look, and 
listen’? as carefully as the author 
Suggests--cettainly for those who 
do seek advice--the advice given 
seems timely and based on a sound 
knowledge of many of the personal 
and psychological problems in- 
volved. 

Although primarily meant as a 
guide for those looking toward mar- 
riage, a good portion of the material 
included will be helpful in counsel- 
ing with married couples who need 
help in adjustment. The book could 
be recommended safely for personal 
reading of study groups in this 
field. 

For several years I have found 
‘When You Marry’’, the book co- 
authored by Evelyn Millis Duvall, 
a helpful part of my bibliography 
for courses on courtship and mar- 
fiage. Her tests and measure- 
ments for self-rating have been 
used to good advantage in these 
courses also. Now Dr. Duvall’s 
little book may be added as a help- 
ful campanion book. Like his 
wife’s, it does not attempt or offer 
all the answers, but serves to 
stimulate discussion and develop 
understanding of the many problems 
faced during courtship and after 
marriage. 

Lynette Colbert 


CHILDREN’S PRAYERS FOR 
EVERY DAY 

By Jessie Eleanor Moore 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Nashville, 1949 

Price. $1.00 

The prayers in this little book 
are written for boys and girls of 
primary and junior age. Many of 
them are written in an informal 
style that children would under- 
stand and appreciate. In some, 
there are terms that would not be 
easily understood by children or 
acceptable in a liberal church 
school. There are prayers for 
special days, some for moming 
and when evening comes and sev- 
eral to be used before meals. 

Some of the prayers might be 
used in the church school. The 
book would be helpful as a source 


of material for worship. In Uni- 


versalist and Unitarian church 
schools, teachers might want to 
adapt some of the prayers, 

The pictures used to illustrate 
the prayers would have been much 
mofe attractive in color. 

Junior age boys and girls would 
enjoy the book more if it were read 
to them. 

Jean S. Fry 


THE FRIENDLY STORY 
CARAVAN 

By Anna Pettit Broomell, 

Lippincott 

Price $2.75 

This collection of short stories 
for children ten and over, sponsor- 
ed by the Philadelphia Friends, is 
best described by what Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher says of them: 
‘Their gift, their, unique gift is 
this: they speak naturally of good- © 
ness. Naturally.’? Their natural- 
ness makes them simple, their 
varied origins makes them versa- 


tile in subject and style, their 
sponsorship makes them truly 
‘*friendly’’ stories, There is a 


minimum of lofty phrasing but the 
lofty idealism is integrated in do- 
ing and being. That these merits 
are not sustained throughout the 
collection cannot alter their worth — 
particularly, when the stories are” 
used for.reading to children. Thus, — 
**The Seven Kingdoms” with its al- 
most Biblical beauty and profound | 
content, would be preferred to ‘‘The 
Water Barrel’? which concerns an 
accidental reward for a boy’s un-— 
reasoning obedience to his parents. 
The straightforward, sound, almost 
unemotional story about Ghandi 
will be favored over one that rests” 
on the opening of a page in the 
Bible. When ‘Susan and the 
Witch’? with its psychological in- 
sight, its warmth and realism or 
the ‘tGreat Stone Face’’ is chosen, 
those tales of lesser value are 
rightfully eclipsed. 
Though predominantly Quaker, 
some of the stories are concerned 
with the friendly element in other 
religious and could be used by any 
church or group holding a univ 
sal point of view. 
Mrs. Wilson P. Lyots 
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STUDYING JAPAN 


Mrs. Donald J. Hurley, president of 
the Massachusetts A.U.W., has written 
-some helpful notes for the use of the 
Associations that are studying the Mis- 
‘sionary Education Movement course on 
Japan. We quote a few paragraphs 
from her article, the full text of which 
will appear in The Bulletin for March. 

“Dr. Henry G. Bovenkerk presented 
some facts to us. Dr. Bovenkerk is sec- 

retary of the Inter-Board Commission 
on Work in Japan. He was a Japanese 
prisoner, and after his release was one 
of the first to return to Japan. 

_ ‘A Japanese pastor (we quote Dr. 
Bovenkerk) said our occupation forces 
are the major Christianizing force in 
Japan; not the six hundred missionaries. 
These forces can best teach Christianity 
by continuing to show courtesy to 
Japanese womanhood, both young and 
old. 

‘Christianity in Japan will rise only as 
high as the level of Christianity in 
America. We must begin here. 

‘There are now in Japan about one 
hundred thousand Roman Catholics and 
two hundred thousand Protestants. 
Christian schools serve about seventy 
thousand boys and girls. There are 
three universities, eleven colleges with 
A. B. degree (five women’s, six co-ed) ; 
sixteen Junior colleges (women’s), 
twenty-six girls’ high schools, seven 

boys’ high schools, four co-ed. 

‘As to General MacArthur; I know of 
no man who could do his job half so 
well. The General refused the request 
of a Bible leader to distribute one mil- 
lion Bibles. Instead, MacArthur ordered 
thirty million, and wrote a letter to the 
people urging them to read them. “We 
can build the structure of democracy,” 
he said, “using force if necessary, but 
only the Christian Church can create 
the spirit to make democracy live.” 

‘Japan has eighty million people 
settled on fifteen million acres of arable 
land, in contrast to the U. S. figures of 
one hundred and forty million people on 
three hundred and six-three and one-half 
million acres. The average Japanese 
farm, including pasture and woodland, 
is seven and one-half acres, while in the 

wv. S. it is one hundred and ninty-four 
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and eight-tenths acres. The situation 
presented by these figures may yet break 
the back of all our fine occupational 
program. American occupation’s reply 
to the communists has been to redis- 
tribute about four and one-half million 
acres of land, limiting the amount a man 
can hold to what he and his family can 
till with their hands. 

‘In the National Cabinet in 1947 were 
five Christians: the premier, and the 
ministers of industry, justice, state and 
labor. Said they, “We are Protestants 
not in name only; we attend church.’ ” 


MRS. SHIDARA WRITES 
FROM JAPAN 


In the summer of 1949, The Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women sent ten 
CARE packages to families and indi- 
viduals in Japan, these addresses care- 
fully chosen with the advice of Mrs. 
Arnold Simonson and Martha Stacy. We 
quote a portion of an acknowledgment 
received from Mrs. Shidara, the wife of 
a pastor in a rural district in whose work 
the Universalist Church is particularly 
interested. 

“The CARE package was received 
with great surprise and rejoicing because 
we never had expected to get such 
wonderful gifts from you. It seemed 
to have come just in time, because the 
warmest season was just coming and as 
we have no refrigerator or anything of 
that kind, we had no opportunity of eat- 
ing fatty food, the shops where fish or 
meat is sold being very far from here. 
The cans in the package then enriched 
our poor diet and some ‘of them went 
to the poor or sick people around here. 

“Since we came here to Akaho from 
Tokyo four years ago, after losing our 
house and all in the fire during the war, 
our life has not been an easy one, the 
climate being very severe, the way of 
living being very uncivilized, the people 
being very ignorant and stubborn, and 
our purse being almost always empty! 
Yet we know too well the significance 
of our work here; to leave the place. 
They do need God’s help to make them- 
selves richer and happier not only fi- 
nancially, but also spiritually, and we 
are trying very hard to help them to 
know Him. 


It is not an easy work, but it is a 
great encouragement to know that many 
of our friends pray for the success of our 
work in this rural village. 

“. . I was president of the Sunrise 
Clara Barton Guild when I was in 
Tokyo. I often think of the work we 
did and dream of founding a Guild here, 
some day. 

Yours affectionately, 
TsuNEKO SHIDARA.” 


HEALTH BOARD GETS LETTER 
CONCERNING DIABETIC SURVEY 


From Far-Off Somaliland 

OXFORD, January 19 — A most in- 
teresting letter was received this past 
week in town by the clerk of the Board 
of Health. It was addressed to the 
“Board of Public Hygiene, Oxford, 
Mass., U. S. of America.” 

“Dear Sirs: 

I have been informed through a 
monthly issue of an Italian copy of the 
Reader’s Digest that in the year 1947, a 
special commission of doctors had in- 
vestigated into the matter of the Dia- 
betes Sickness, with the scope of de- 
lineating a definite treatment. 

“I am minorated by this sickness and 
I shall feel greatly obliged if you would 
issue the address or put me in contact 
with a society in the U. S. A. which is 
interested in the welfare of people suf- 
fering from such a worrying calamity. 

“Whenever possible and if it enters 
in your authority, I shall be pleased to 
have indication on the medicines and 
suggestions for such treatment. I feel 
sorry to trouble you, but I am at a loss as 
to where or to whom I should apply and 
I do not doubt that you would meet my 
appeal in the name of the humane 
solidarity. Trusting in a reply, I have 
to thank you with anticipation. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Briata Raimondo, 
Mogadishu, Somaliland, 
Italian P. O. Box 32.” 

The Diabetic Survey to which he re- 
fers was conducted in town, through the 
work of our own Oxford-born son, Dr. 
Elliott P. Joslin and his efficient staff of 
technicians and nurses from Boston, as- 
sisted by volunteers of town. 

From Oxford Edition-——Webster Times, 
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Department of Education 


Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


« 
. -% 


THE CHURCH BECAME A PART OF THE CHILD 


Last spring the Church of the Re- 
deemer of Newark, New Jersey, com- 
pleted its new building in East Orange. 

This fall, through the Department of 
Education, the church obtained the 
services of Sally Story as a part time 
director of religious education whom 
they called their minister to children. 

The Rev. Raymond Baughan, minis- 
ter of the church and Miss Story spent 
the month of September ringing door 
bells. At the end of the first week the: 
results were very discouraging. The fam- 
ilies with children, except in three in- 
stances, already had some church affili- 
ation. A church without children can 
hardly be called a church. It was obvi- 
ous that we would have to demonstrate 
a different kind of religious education 
than the people of this community had 
experienced. It would have to be on 
some day other than Sunday. We 
thought of street meetings in which we 
would take creative materials out on 
to the street. But from the children 
came another idea. Television had 
made puppets extremely popular. We 
planned to start a Saturday morning 
puppet group’ the third week of Sep- 
tember. 

As we went about our second week of 
calling, we distributed brightly colored 
brochures inviting children from the 
third through the sixth grade to a Sat- 
urday morning puppet group. Thirty 
different children have participated in 
this program which has evolved into an 
extended and integral part of the church 
school. 

The children loved the program from 
the beginning. They came an hour early 
to surprise us or to help us prepare 
paints and clay. They would stay and 
talk with us as long as they could keep 
one foot in the door. :The first two 
Saturdays they were extremely quiet 
and they were fearful when they spilled 
paint. When they discovered that we 
really were not going to scold them, 
they set out to test us. There was paint 
all over everything including the lead- 
ers. , lt was as much fun to clean it up 
as to spill it. All the while this was 
going on, children were saying, “I’m 
so lucky John told me about coming 
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here” or “Eddie didn’t find out as soon 
as I did. He missed two Saturdays. He 
isn’t getting his money’s worth.” A fifty 
cent registration fee was charged more 
to establish responsibility on the part of 
the family than for any other reason, 

In October the group had a hallow- 
e’en party to which they invited their 
friends. They divided up into three 
teams and scoured the neighborhood in 
costume for clothes for Europe. Some 
people found it hard to believe that the 
church on the corner had children and 
that it was interested in European relief. 
When the children finally convinced 
them, they gave very liberally. 

In November the puppet show was 
complete. The children mimeographed 
and painted invitations. Eighteen par- 
ents came who were not known to the 
church. One of the earliest problems 
we met in the community were rumors 
about the church. “We didn’t believe in 
God.” ' “We didn’t celebrate Christ- 
mas.” ‘“‘We were a rich man’s church.” 
“We were Catholic.” The most per- 
sistent rumor was the atheistic or agnos- 
tic one. The children considered Satur- 
day morning play and as they began to 
come Sunday mornings they called that 
play too. It was not Sunday School. 
Their churches had this awful thing 
called Sunday School to which their 
parents made them go before they came 
to our church, “where,” they said, “we 
are always sure of being happy.” Theo- 
logically we didn’t feel that we should 
enter into any controversies. The com- 
munity is definitely orthodox. We be- 
gan to slowly build up a rather formal 
service of worship in which the responses 
were written by the children. The night 
the parents came to see the puppet 
show, the children led the service. The 
offering was sent for European relief. 

We had a movie for the children so, 
we could discuss briefly with the par- 
ents something of our philosophy of re- 
ligious education. We asked them to 
recall their own early experiences with 
church schools. They agreed that the 
church must first of all be a happy place 
for the child. 

At Christmas time the Saturday morn- 
ing group and the church school united 


in presenting a pageant. The children 
designed and made all of the properties 
and costumes. Their mothers helped 
with the serving. The children were 
very free and natural. The costumes 
caused everyone to say, “How expen- 
sive.” They cost $12.80. The church 
was full of people who went home say- 
ing, “We didn’t know we were going to 
see anything as beautiful as this.” A set 
of pictures of the pageant were given 
to each family with the name of the 
church stamped on the back. These 
pictures have really circulated in the 
community. Requests came for the 
pageant to be repeated. The children 
were very happy as evidenced by their 
wanting the same parts next year. 

And now we're studying man’s early 
search for religion. We've gone to the 
natural history museum and the plan- 
etarium. Several children had their 
first trip to New York City with us. 

One father in expressing his apprecia- 
tion said, “This church has become a 
part of my child.” ‘The child had 
wept when there was no church school 
on Christmas Sunday. As the children 
have talked with us recently, we have 
realized that the church is really a part 
of all these children. 

A Saturday morning school seems to 
have values for any church. 1. It pro- 
vides much more time for the religious 
education of the children. 2. It isa time | 
when the minister can work directly 
with the children. For a small church 
school this means an opportunity for 
him to train teachers while he works 
with them as well as to initiate a much 
richer program. 3. There are not so many 
restrictions and taboos around Saturday 
as there are around Sunday. The chil- 
dren have an opportunity for much freer 
and more creative activities which in 
turn enrich the Sunday program. 4. The 
adults are not in church on Saturday 
and there is more room. The whole 
church can really belong to the children, 
not just the basement. 5. It’s an oppor- 
tunity for leaders from other churches 
and groups to share in our educational 
program. We have had two leaders ask | 
to help for the experience it will give — 
them. 6. It is a good recruiting ground © 
for the church school and the church. | 

SALLY Story 
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The Executive Board of the Univer- 
salist Church of Maine announced re- 
‘cently that the Rev. Walter E. Kellison, 
‘minister of the Universalist Church of 
Caribou, has been selected as superin- 
‘tendent of its churches in Maine, to 
succeed the Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, 
who recently resigned to accept the 
pastorate of the Universalist Church in 
North Attleboro, Mass. 

The newly appointed superintendent 
is a graduate of Salem College, Salem, 
‘West Virginia, and of the St. Lawrence 
Theological School in Canton, New 

- York, in the Class of 1942. 
At graduation from the Theological 
School, Mr. Kellison became minister 
of the First Universalist Church of Bid- 
_deford, where he remained for three 
years. During this time, he took an 
active part in the affairs of the Ferry 
_ Beach Park Association, and was elected 
Vice-President of the Board of Direc- 
tors in 1943. His wife became secretary 
¥ _ early in 1944. For several years he has 
r been secretary of the Association and 
_ Manager of the Association’s affairs, 
~ the position he still holds. 
In the spring of 1945, Mr. Kellison 
“became minister of the Universalist 
hurch of Caribou. He has been active 
‘in the Community life, having served 
two years as head of the Caribou Com- 
munity Concert Association, and one 
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WALTER E. KELLISON APPOINTED 
SUPERINTENDENT OF MAIN CHURCHES 


year as Chairman of the Caribou Recre- 
ation Committee. Interested in radio, 
he has conducted different types of pro- 
grams in that area. He has held several 
appointive and elective posts in the Uni- 
versalist Church of Maine. 

Mr. Kellison was married to the 
former Doris McBride of Oswego, New 
York, in 1942. They have three chil- 
dren. He plans to move his family to 
Southern Maine after Easter when he 
will assume his new duties 


BURRILLVILLE 
PARISH MEETING 

The First Universalist Church of Bur- 
rillville in Harrisville, Rhode Island, 
held its annual Parish Meeting on Mon- 
day, January 9, 1950. The reports 
showed progress. An expected deficit 
of seven and one-half per cent which 
had been approved by the previous an- 
nual meeting failed to materialize and 
in place of it there was a slight addi- 
tion to the general funds. Plans were 
made and money appropriated to make 
repairs to the parsonage and church 
vestry in the coming year. A raise was 
voted to the minister and money appro- 
priated which can be used for sending 
delegates to Summer Institutes. For the 
first time in many years a budget appro- 
priation was made to supplement mem- 
ber contribution to the Unified Appeal. 
' The minister, the Rev. Albert Q. 
Perry, reported that in 1949 more per- 
sons joined the church than in the pre- 
vious fifteen years. Elected to the of- 
fice of trustee for three years were the 
following: Clinton O. Remington, Jr., 
Elmer Mowry, and Carleton Browne. 
Mr. Harvey Greenhalgh was elected 
clerk to réplace the late Irving H. Sweet. 


GEORGIA CONVENTION 

‘The Universalist Convention of Geor- 
gia for 1949 was held at the Unitarian- 
Universalist Church of Atlanta on Sep- 
tember 17-18. Representatives were 
present from all six of the active 
churches in the state, as well as a num- 
ber of isolated Universalists. 

The highlight of this convention was 
the presence of Dr, Robert Cummins, 
general superintendent, who gave an ad- 


‘dress following the Saturday night ban- 
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quet, as well as the Sunday morning 
sermon. Dr. Cummins also was very 
helpful to local churches hy conferring 
with the members about their problems. 

Other ministers participating in the 
convention were Dr. Earle LeBaron, 
pastor of the Atlanta church, and Rev. 
William R. Bennett who serves the other 
Georgia churches. 

Officers elected for the 1949-50 year 
were Horace Dunehoo, resident; R. E. 
Langley, vice-president; Rufus B. Mc- 
Call, secretary; Mrs. W. G. Smith, treas- 
urer; Haynie Summers, W. H. Dunehoo, 
W. G. Whealis and James D. Garrett, 
trustees. 


WEYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
Four new (adult) members joined 
the First Universalist Church, Wey- 
mouth, December 25 on Letters of 
Transfer from orthodox Protestant 
Churches; two from the First Presbyter- 
ian, Quincy, and two from the First 
Congregational Church of Weymouth. 
This adds up to nineteen received into 
our Fellowship during the current 
pastorate of twenty-one months. Twenty- 
two new subscriptions resulted from the 
United Church Canvass, with no losses. 


MARILYN SARAH WOOD 
The Rev. and Mrs. George H? Wood 
announce the arrival of their daughter, 


Marilyn Sarah, January 27, 1950 at 
Meriden, Connecticut. 
JEANNE CHRISTENSEN 

The Rev. and Mrs. John Paul 


Christensen announce the arrival of 
their daughter, Jeanne, October 11, 
1949, in Danbury, Connecticut. 


The Rev. Ernest Whitesmith has ac- 
cepted a call to the Universalist Church 
in Linesville, Pennsylvania and began his 
ministry there on Sunday, January 1. 


Buy Your Books 
from 
Bibles to Best Sellers 
from the 
_ Universalist Publishing House 


Room 710, 
108 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


From Universalist Church Bulletins 


EMERSON S. SCHWENK. ON 
HOSPITALITY, Haverhill Univer- 
salist: 

It happens: someone comes to 
church for the first time and may 
not be greeted by anyone. Or, more 
frequently, somebody doesn’t come: 
one Sunday, two--how many more?-- 
and is not missed. Should thar 
person be ill and not be’missed the 
combination doesn’t help or heal. 
It irritates and sometimes causes a 
new infection--not physical! 

To work at problems like these, a 
hospitality committee is in the mak- 
ing under the leadership of Unit 1 
and Dorothy Purdy as chairman. 
Two meetings have been held and 
more are scheduled. The plans are 
not completed yet but if you are 
called upon to help you will know 
what it is that we are trying to do. 

Now if you are in church some 
Sunday morning and if you have 
been there regularly for the past 
ten years, don’t be offended if 
someone thinks you are a stranger. 
We are going to be making many 
mistakes learning how to do this 
job well. 

New families have come into our 
congtegation and a good many old 
ones are not so sure they know one 
another. Tocreate an open informal 
cordiality that will deepen into rich 
and lasting friendships is our aim. 
We can all help in our own personal 
ways of respond willingly when en- 
listed by the committee. 


EDNA P. BURNER ON PREFACE 
TO PREACHING, Canton, N. Y. 

Music has its preludes and books 
have their prefaces. 

The other day comment suggested 
that once in a while sermons need 
prefaces. 

I do not stand and preach Sunday 
after Sunday just to earn a living. 
There are some more adequate ways 
of doing that and some of them in- 
terest me! 

I do not stand and preach Sunday 
after Sunday just because the ser- 
mon is called for by tradition, al- 
though I think all suggestions that 
regular sermon periods ought to be 
abandoned are as ridiculous as 
saying that classes in college and 
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trains ought not to go on some reg- 
ular schedule that everyone under- 
stands. 

-I am in the church and its min- 
istry because I believe that if we 
did not have the institution of the 
church, we would create it, out of 
human need for an agency for all 
ages andall classes of men, where- 
in, in fellowship, they might wor- 
ship, study, think, work, play, and 
seek the good life together. 

Before our land was studded with 
homes and farms and cities and all 
the organized life we know, ex- 
plorers went forth to see what it 
was like, to find the rivers along 
which men might travel or by which 
they might find passes through the 
mountains. 

Now, before great buildings are 
constructed, engineers go deep in- 
to the earth to find out what kinds 
of soil and rock are there and how 
much weight they will carry. Em- 
pire State buildings and cathedrals 
cannot be built on shifting sands. 

Nor can life! 

Life, by its very nature, is grow- 
ing, always on the move. 

Life in our times is, by admis- 
sion of almost all, neither com- 
pletely adequate nor without great 
dangers. 

‘Therefore, serious and creative 
preaching goes exploring. 

Therefore, serious and creative 
preaching tests and challenges. 


DONALD HOYT ON SOMETHING 
TO THINK ABOUT IN THE OUT- 
LOOK, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
People ask us, ‘‘Just what do you 
Universalists believe?’’ Do you 
find it difficult to give a ready and 
complete answer? I do. We have 
no memorized creed to recite. We 
have our Principles of Belief and 
our Bond of Fellowship. Those 


two documents set forth a minimum ~ 


body of statements upon which we 
can agree. There are, however, as 
many variations of working, prac- 
tical belief and religious ideals 
as there are men and women in our 
Church. Some of us conceive of 
God as a Trinity; some hold to the 
idea of the Unity of God; some be- 
lieve that Jesus was divine; some 


say that Jesus was Man in the high- 
est of his possibilities. Yet, there 
is room among us for evety one of 
these opinions. Only those per- 
sons who believe that man is wick- 
ed by his very nature, who cannot 
believe God powerful enough to 
reconcile every soul to Himself by 
His unconquerable Love, would be 
unhappy in our fellowship. 

There are two features of our com- 
monly held beliefs which are 
unique: We stress a man’s char- 
acter rather than his creed; we be- 
lieve that Divine Love is all-con- 
quering. We believe that we ex- 
press the teaching of Jesus in its 
utter and its stark simplicity. 

If this is your idea of what a 
Church should believe, you belong 


with us. 


WARREN B. LOVEJOY ON 
UNIVERSALISTS IN THE 
ANNOUNCER, HUTCHINSON, 
KANSAS 
Universalists take issue with 
the exponents of the new theologies” 
and philosophies that are making 
themselves known. They also are 
opponents of some of the old re- 
ligious ideas that these new be- 
liefs really try to copy. Especial- 
ly are we outspoken concerning the 
conception of man’s nature. In 
spite of the fact that many humans — 
belie their divinity, Universalism 
still maintains that people are eS-— 
sentially good. Not without train- 
ing. Not without the opportunity, 
perhaps. But on every hand there 
are evidences that can lead any 
discerning person to the con- 
clusion that all men, women, and 
children are capable of doing good 
and wish to do so. Universalists, 
seeing this, have a deep responsi- 
bility to see to it that all people 
have a chance to learn what is” 
good and right and to put their 
goodness and righteousness to 
work. Their church should be a 
place of education and a workshop 
where the contributions of religiou 
liberalism can be worked out. Uni- 
versalists cannot do this unless 
they support their Church i 
presence and in presents! 
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DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 


fully received. 
Additional funds are needed 


for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE | 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 
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March, 1950 _ 


Installation 


RAYMOND A. SABIN was in- 
stalled as minister of the Park 
Street Unitarian-Universali st 
Church, Peabody, Massachusetts, 
Sunday evening, November 20, 
1949. Dr. William Herman Gysan 
offered the Invocation and the 
Scripture was -read by the Rev. 
Frank Bryon Crandall. 

The Act of Installation was per- 
formed by Harold B. Bliss, chair- 
man of the Executive Board of the 
church, Dr. George Ezra Huntley 
offered the Installation Prayer. 
The Charge to the Congregation 
was given by the Rev. Frank Edwin 
Smith and the Charge to the Min- 
ister by Dr. Clinton Lee Scott. 
The Rev. Herbert R. Loring ex 
pressed the welcome of the com- 
munity. 

The pfeacher of the Installation 
Sermon was Dr. James Luther 
Adams. The service closed with 
the Benediction by the Rev. Ray- 
mond A. Sabin. 


PROTESTANT GAINS IN WORLD 
MISSIONARY AREAS 

Protestants in mission areas 
have increased over two hundred 
per cent in the past twenty-three 
years, a report issued here by the 
International Missionary Council, 
with headquarters at 156 Fifth 
Avenue, revealed, 

The report is the first since 1936 
on the status of the churches in 
missionaty areas, as well as in 
other parts of the world. The sur 
vey, covering one hundred and 
twenty countries and island groups 
outside the United States, Canada, 


New Zealand, Australia and Europe, 


showed that Protestant numbers 
jumped from 6,517,697 in 1925 to 
25,341,283 in 1948. 

At the same time, the report said 
that Catholics in similar areas now 
number 130,135,533 as compared to 
11,595,803 Orthodox Church mem- 
bers. 

Numerically, Protestants showed 
the Greatest gains in South Africa 
and India-Pakistan, where over the 


twenty-three. yeas—period they in-.-| - 


creased from 714,103 to 5,467,281 
and from $80,212 to 4,100,224 in 
the respective countries. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
norma] life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 

WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


_A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Buy Your Books 
from 
Bibles to Best Sellers 
from the 


Universalist Publishing House - 
Reem 710, 
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PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
ST, LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


Dean J. M. Atwoop 
Canton, N. Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 
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Obituary 


HENRY R, ROSE 


Dr. Henry R. Rose, well-known re- 
tired Universalist minister, died at the 
Doctors Hospital, New York City, Janu- 
ary 23. Dr. Rose had been minister of 
the Universalist Church of the Re- 
deemer, Newark, New Jersey, for thirty 
years prior to his retirement in 1929. 

Henry R. Rose was born in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, October 22, 1866, 
the son of David Henry and Emma 
Frances (Longaker) Rose. He prepared 
for the Universalist ministry at Tufts 
College and Harvard. He was awarded 
the honorary degree, Doctor of Divinity, 
by St. Lawrence University in 1910 
and Doctor of Sacred Theology from 
Tufts in 1935. He was ordained to the 
Universalist ministry in 1891 and served 
parishes in Portsmquth, New Hamp- 
shire, and Auburn, Maine, before being 
called to Newark. He married Ida 
Louise Jones of Brooklyn, New York 
in 1893. 

Dr. Rose served twenty-five years as 
vice-president of the Newark Bureau of 
Associated Charities. He was a trustee 
of the University of Newark, a member 
of the Pennsylvania Society of New 
Jersey and of the Delta Tau Delta. He 
was also past grand chaplain of the 
Grand Lodge of Masons of New Jersey 
and an Odd Fellow. He was a member 
of several clubs, including The Wed- 
nesday, Essex Country, Shackamaxon 
Country, Westfield; City History Club of 
New York and Colony Club, Maine. 

The clergyman was the author of 
Good Sense in Religion, The Outside of 
the Cup, If I Were 21, Hungerings of 
the Human Soul and The Road to Hap- 
piness. 

Besides Mrs. Rose, he leaves two 
sons, H. Brooks Rose of Reno, Nevada; 
D. Kenneth Rose of New York, a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Andrew Wilson Jr. of Scars- 
dale, N. Y.; a brother, Rev. Dr. William 
W. Rose of Lynn, Mass., and ten grand- 
ch¥idren. 

Funeral services were held in the 
Universalist Church of East Orange, 
New Jersey, successor to the Newark 
Church on January 26, Officiating cler- 
gymen were the minister of the church, 
the Rev. Raymond J. Baughan and Dr. 
Benjamin B. Hersey, minister of the 
Universalist Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York City. 


LOCAL and DISTANT 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


When in Washington, D. C. 
~ Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and § Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


se 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a.m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th 
Street Bus marked S-2. 


REY. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
» Minister 
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DENOMINATIONAL DIRECTORY 


THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA 


President: Harold S, Latham 

Trustees: Ida M. Folsom, Maine; 
Rev. W. E. Gardner, Maine; Dr. Ben- 
jamin B. Hersey, New York; Dr. Donald 
B. F. Hoyt, New York; Dr. Stanley 
Manning, Illinois; Holbrook Mulford, 
Illinois; Julian F. McGowin, Alabama; 


Samuel F. Parker, Massachusetts;: Mrs. - 


Clinton L. Scott, Massachusetts; Dr. 
Gustav H. Ulrich, New Hampshire. 

General Superintendent: Dr. Robert 
Cummins, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Treasurer: A. Ingham Bicknell, 6 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Secretary: Miss Esther A. Richard- 
‘son, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massa- 
‘chusetts. 

Finance: Mr. Parker, Chairman; Mr: 
Latham; Mr. Bicknell; Fred B. Perkins; 
Warren H. Greene. 

’ Central Fellowship Committee: Fred 
B. Perkins, Chairman; Dr. Emerson H. 
Lalone; Prof. Alfred S. Cole; Rev. 
Harmon M. Gehr; David L. Peirce; Dr. 
Tracy M. Pullman; Dr. Myles W. Rode- 
haver. 


Department of Education 

| Director: Rev. Horton Colbert, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
| Representative of Board of Trustees 
of U.C. A.: Dr. Donald B. F. Hoyt. 
| Board: Rev. George M. Lapoint, 
Chairman. 

Director of Children’s Work: Mrs. 
Jean Fry, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Department of Service Projects 

Director: Rev. Carleton M. Fisher, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Board Chairman: Dr. Gustav H. 
Ulrich. 


Department of the Ministry 
Director: Dr. Robert Cummins, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Board Chairman: Dr. Benjamin B. 


Hersey. 


Department of Church Extension 
Director: Dr. Robert Cummins, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Board Chairman: Dr. Stanley Mann- 
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Department of Business Administration 
Board Chairman: Rev. W. E. Gard- 
ner. 
Unified Appeal: Rev. Philip R. Giles, 
Director, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Department of Publications 
Board: Harold S, Latham, Chairman. 
Committee on Literature: Rev. R. J. 

Baughan, Chairman. 
Department of Public Relations: Mrs. 
Mary S. Scott, Chairman. 


Other Committees 


Committee on Study of Church 
Union: Rev. John E. Wood, Chairman. 
Committee on Lay Conferences: 


Harold S. Latham, Chairman. 
Joint Committee with Unitarians: 
Fred B. Perkins, Chairman. 
Committee to Evaluate the General 
Assembly in Rochester: Mrs.-L. B. Cart- 
wright, Chairman. 


Association of Universalist Women 
President: Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall. 
Director: Mrs. Rosalie A. West. 


Universalist Publishing House 
President: Victor A. Friend. 
Manager: Rev. Charles A. Wyman. 
The Christian Leader: Dr. Emerson 

H. Lalone, Editor. 


Youth Fellowship 
President: Charles Collier. 


Notices 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Ratified the action of the Massachu- 
setts Fellowship Committee in granting 
Reciprocal Fellowship to Rev. Hugh 
Weston of Natick, Mass. 

Ratified the action of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fellowship Committee in grant- 
ing Reciprocal Fellowship to Rev. How- 
ard Box of Girard, Pa. 

Esruer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Burchard A. Royce, Jr. accepted in 
transfer from Connecticut. Herbert G. 
Weeks accepted in transfer from Maine. 
License to preach of George Carpenter 
was terminated. 
Aubert F, Zrrc.er, Secretary 


MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Accepted letter of transfer of Rev. 
Morley R. Hartley from Ohio, Decem- 
ber 20, 1949. 
Rena M. Snyper, Secretary 


NEW YORK 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
The New York Fellowship Committee 
granted a letter of license as minister to 
Carl J. Westman, January 14, 1950. 
Dona.tp W. Lawson, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN’S ALLIANCE : 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Alliance will be held at Bethany Union, 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, on Friday, 
March 17, at 11 a.m. 

Following the business meeting, Miss 
Lillian R. Fletcher, R. N., will speak 
on An Airline Hostess Looks at Human 
Nature. 

Luncheon at 60c. Reservations should 
be made with Mrs. Dumas, CO 6-0240, 
by Monday, March 13. 

RutH A. ZIEGLER, 
Recording Secretary 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Transferred Rev. Philip R. Giles to the 
Central Committee; transferred Rev. 
Joseph L. Sullivan to Vermont; accepted 
Rev. Gustav Ulrich on letter of transfer 
from Rhode Island, February 9, 1950. 

Grorce L. Nites, Secretary 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


CHURCH AND STATE: AN 
HISTORICAL APPROACH TO 
CONTEMPORARY ISSUES 

Feb. 27—The New Israel and the 
Empire. Mar. 6—The Emperor with- 
in the Church. Mar. 13—Priesthood 
and Empire. 


Mar. 20—Sect and 
State Church. Mar. 27—Convocation 
and Parliament. Apr. 3—Denomi- 
nations and Democracy. 
' GEORGE HUNTSTON 
WILLIAMS 
A.B., B.D., Th.D. 
Lecturer on Church History, 
Harvard Divinity School 
MONDAY AFTERNOONS 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 
o'clock. All seats FREE and 
no tickets required. 
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Crackling 


Two horses fretted in adjoining 
stalls the night before the Ken- 
tucky Derby, says Sales Booster. 
One spoke to the other. ‘“‘You 
might as well save yourself the 
effort of competing tomorrow,’” he 
said. ‘I’ve got the Derby sewed 
up.”” 

“Says you,’ scoffed the other. 
‘What makes you so sure of your- 
self2is 

“Didn’t you see my owner whisp- 
ering in my ear just now?’? asked 
the first. ‘tHe was telling me that 
if I won tomorrow, he’d give me 
two extra bales of hay. And, 
brother, that ain’t money!’’ 

Boston Globe 


Teacher: ‘*Which is farther away, 
England or the moon?”’ 
Johnny: ‘‘England.” 
Teacher: ‘England? 

you think so?’’ 
Johnny: ‘‘’Cause we can see the 
moon, and can’t see England.” 


What makes 


The story is told that on their 
50th wedding anniversary, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Ford attended a celebra- 
tion given in their honor. During 
the interview, a newspaperman 
asked the auto magnate: ‘‘To what 
do you attribute your successful 
marriage?”’ 

‘*The formula is the same as the 
one used to make a successful 
car,’”? answered Mr. Ford. ‘‘Stick 
to one model.” 


Every Minister Knows 


that 


(Section 520, P. L. and R.) 


The clergyman returned a purse 
to a woman who had left it in her 
seat. He warned her of careless- 
ness thus: 

‘fYou must remember that there 
are some in the congregation so 
simple that they might consider 
finding your purse an answer to 
prayer.’? 


‘I just got out of prison this morn= 
ing,’’ a traveler told the man who 
was sitting beside him on the train. 
“It’s going to be mighty tough, fac- 
ing old friends.” 

“I can sympathize with you,’? 


An informed member is an active member 
An active member is a loyal member 


Give your new members 
the best sources of information 
Give your new members a one year subscription to 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


For New Members Only 


Parish Parables, Clinton Lee Scott 
(The wisdoms and the follies of our 
churchly lives. ) 

And Thy Neighbor as Thyself, Emerson Hugh Lalone 
(The story of Universalist Social Action ) 


The Christian Leader 


All for 


A PROJECT OF YOUR MEN’S CLUB OR COUPLES’ CLUB 


ORDER YOUR SUPPLIES FROM THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HO SE 
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